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CALENDAR 

September  17,  Monday Classification  and  Examination 

September  18,  Tuesday Fall  Term  Opens 

October  20,  Saturday October  Drive  and  Picnic  Dinner 

November  9,  Friday Annual  College  Reunion 

November  16,  Friday. Term  Examinations 

November  17,  Saturday Enrollment  for  First  Winter  Term 

November  19,  Monday First  Winter  Term  Opens 

November  29,  Thursday Thanksgiving  Day 

December  24,  Monday Christmas  Vacation  Begins 

January  25,  Friday Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 

February  1,  Friday Term  Examinations 

February  2,  Saturday Enrollment  for  Second  Winter  Term 

February  4,  Monday Second  Winter  Term  Opens 

March  28,  Thursday Oratorical  Contest 

April  5,  Friday Term  Examinations 

April  6,  Saturday Enrollment  for  Spring  Term 

April  8,  Monday Spring  Term  Opens 

June  2,  Sunday Baccalaureate  Address 

June  5,  Wednesday Term  Examinations 

June  1,  Saturday Boating  and  Dinner  on  the  River 

June  3,  Monday Anniversary  of  Philomathean  Society 

June  4,  Tuesday Annual  Recital  Conservatory  of  Music 

June  5,  Wednesday Anniversary  of  Aonian  Society 

June  6,  Thursday,  10  a,  m Prize  Military  Drill  Contest 

June  6,  Thursday,  2  p,  m. Dress  Parade  and  Sham  Battle 

June  6,  Thursday,  8p,m Commencement  Exercises 

June  7,  Friday,  4  p,  M Alumni  Business  Meeting 

June  7,  Friday,  8  p,m Alumni  Banquet 

June  15,  Saturday , Enrollment  for  Summer  Term 

June  17,  Monday Summer  Term  Opens 

July  26,  Friday Summer  Term  Closes 

July  27,  Saturday Summer  Vacation  Begins 

THE  SUMMER  TERM  1906.7 

This  will  be  a  special  term  of  six  (6)  weeks,  during 
which  both  regular  courses  and  also  review  courses  for  teach- 
ers may  be  taken.     Write  for  full  outline  of  work. 
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FACULTY  AND  INSTRUCTORS 


IDO  FRANKLIN  MEYER,  PRESIDENT 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
Pedagogy  and  History  of  Education. 

M.  L.,  Hedding  College,  1895.        Ph.  B..  Iowa  College,  1904. 
A.  M.,  University  of  Illinois,  1905. 

MIRIAM  WEIR  PYLE 
Professor  of  Latin,  German  and  French. 

A.  B.,  Penn,  1904.       A.  M.,  ibid,  1905. 
BrynMawr,  1904-5. 

CARY  CLIVE  BURFORD 

Professor  of  History,  Civics,  Economics  and 

Assistant  Professor  in  Biology. 

A.  B.  University  of  Illinois,  1904.    A.  M.,  ibid,  1906. 

YOUELL  GORDON  BARNELL 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  and  Assist- 
ant Professor  in  Mathematics. 

Graduate  of  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.    B.  Ped.,  Iowa 

State  Normal  School,  1892.    ibid,  M.  Didactics,  1894.    University 

of  Chicago  Summer  Quarters,  1899, 1900  and  1901. 

MARGARET  T.  WELLS 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Biology. 

A.  B.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  1905. 

JOHN  LAMPRECHT 
Professor  of  Commercial  Law. 

L.  L.  B.,  Iowa  State  University,  1905. 

BELLE  M.  STOUT 

Studied  at  Hamline  University,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Orthography,  and 
Assistant  Professor  in  Mathematics  and  English. 

ELIZABETH  ESTELLE  WILKINSON 

Professor  of  English,  English  Reading,  Expression,  Elocu 

cution,  Physical  Culture  and  Public  Speaking. 

Graduate  of   Northwestern  University  in  School 
of  Oratory  and  English,  1906. 

ARTEMUS  E.  BULLOCK 

Director  of  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Professor 

of  Vocal  Music  and  Piano. 

Graduate  of  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music.     Student  of  Vannini  in  Voice, 

student  of  Buonamici  in  Piano,  Florence,  Italy. 
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MINNIE  ADAMSON  BULLOCK 
Professor  of  Piano,  Harmony  and  Musical  History. 

Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  1899-1900, 1900-1901, 1802. 

JOHN  FREDERICK  FOWLER 

Professor  of  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Banking, 

Corporations,  Rapid  Calculations  and  Penmanship. 

M.  Accts.  Western  Illinois  Business  Institute,  1900.    Also  completed  three  years 

course  in  Western  Illinois  Normal  School  and  the  Central  College 

Preparatory  School.    Also  studied  at  Drake  University  1899-00. 

JESTENIA  SUSANNA  MEYER 
Professor  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

Graduate  of  Macomb  Shorthand  School,  1893.    Also  finished  three-year  Normal 

Course  in  Macomb  Normal  College,  and  studied  at 

University  of  Illinois  1904-5. 

GEORGE  ELMER  PURDY 
Assistant  Instructor  in  English  Grammar  and  Languages. 

Graduate  of  Western  Illinois  Normal  School  class  1902.    His  preparation  covers 

a  period  of  five  years  continuous  special  study  and 

training  in  Normal  methods. 

JOSEPH  FLOY  CRUM 

Instructor  in  Geography  and  Assistant  Instructor  in  Letter 

Writing  and  Business  English. 

Finished  three  year  Normal  course  in  Western  Illinois  Normal  School. 
Afterwards  he  took  two  years  of  special  work. 

CAROLINE   WHIPPLE  SMITH 

Studied  at  Chicago  Art  Institute. 

Professor  of  Drawing,  Painting  and  Pyrography,  and  also 
Instructor  in  Normal  Drawing. 

GEORGE  W.  BEEBE 
Instructor  on  Wind  Instruments  and  Cadet  Band  Director. 


OTHER  OFFICERS 

BELLE   M.  STOUT 
Preceptress  for  New  Hall  for  Women. 

DELBERT  RANKIN 
Assistant  in  Commercial  Bank. 

ELIZABETH  E.  WILKINSON 
Director  of  Girls'  Gymnasium  and  Basket  Ball  Coach, 


H.  S.  MUNDY 
Chef  and  Overseer  of  Dining  Hall. 

YOUEI.lv  GORDON  BARNELL 
leader  of  College  Cadet  Band. 

JOHN  FREDERICK  FOWLER 
Foot  Ball  Coach  and  Director  of  Athletics. 

C.  C.  BURFORD 
Director  of  Military  Tactics. 

WENDELL  THORPE 
Librarian. 

JESTENIA  S.  MEYER 
Secretary  to  the  President. 


LECTURERS 

SILAS  MATTESON  WEAVER 

Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa. 

WILLIAM  PHILLIPS  WILLIAMS 

Rector  of  St.  Mathew's  Mission  Episcopal  Church. 

JOHN  ROBERT  HARGREAVES 

Pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church. 

THOMAS  MORGAN  PRICE 

Pastor  of  First  Congregational  Church. 

HENRY  OTIS  PRATT 

Pastor  of  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

FATHER   CONVERY 

Pastor  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


CHE  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  Mr.  John  Tobin,  but  in 
1890  the  institution   was   named   Ellsworth   College   in 

honor  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Ellsworth,  who  has  expended  large 
sums  of  money  on  the  campus,  buildings  and  equipments 
that  they  might  be  adequate  to  the  increased  attendance  of  the 
school. 

During  the  year  just  past  much  has  been  done  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  work.  On  March  12th  President  Meyer  se- 
cured Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  offer  to  give  the  college 
$10,000.00  for  a  library  building  if  $25,000  additional  were 
raised  for  other  improvements.  At  once  a  canvass  was  inau- 
gurated to  secure  this  fund.  The  people  of  Iowa  Falls  rallied 
to  the  cause,  and  on  the  evening  of  June  30th  the  gifts  came 
in  until  the  total  was  $25,232.00.  The  gifts  were  from  one 
dollar  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  was  a  popular  movement. 
This  large  sum,  together  with  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  makes 
$35,232.00  available  for  improvements  this  summer.  Besides, 
the  college  expects  to  have  $1000.00  for  new  books;  $500.00 
has  already  been  secured.  Other  gifts  are  coming  in.  A 
large  number  of  books  are  being  given  to  the  college  for  the 
new  library.  Twenty  volumes  of  new  and  valuable  books 
were  just  recently  given  by  Mr.  D wight  H.  Terry,  of  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

The  faculty  has  been  strengthened.  Attention  is  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  preparation  and  experience  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  who  now  constitute  the  board  of 
instruction  of  the  institution. 

The  courses  of  study  have  been  made  standard,  so  that 
students  may  receive  the  same  credit  for  work  done  here  as  in 
any  other  standard  college. 
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With  the  improvements  now  in  progress,  the  college  will 
have  a  plant  of  six  buildings,  all  well  equipped.  The  new 
steam  heating  plant  will  be  of  sufficient  capacity  not  only  to 
heat  the  present  buildings,  but  also  such  additional  buildings 
as  may  be  erected  from  time  to  time. 

There  is  a  loyal  and  enthusiastic  spirit  that  is  constantly 
working  for  the  college.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  grow 
and  make  possible  a  great  educational  work.  The  manage- 
ment stands  for  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  educational 
ideals.  The  work  at  Ellsworth  College  is  not  to  be  second  to 
the  same  work  at  any  other  school.  The  organization  of  the 
institution  is  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Junior  College,  with  two  year  college 
courses,  covering  all  the  usual  work  of  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  college  years.  Students  completing  these  courses 
are  admitted  to  our  best  universities  as  juniors,  and  may  com- 
plete university  courses  in  two  years. 

(2)  The  Academy,  with  courses  preparing  for  entrance 
to  any  college  or  university. 

(3)  The  Normal  School,  which  offers: — 1.  One  year 
program.  2.  Two  year  program.  3.  Three  year  program. 
4.  Four  year  program.  This  arrangement  makes  it  possible 
for  students  to  do  their  Normal  Courses  to  the  best  advantage. 

(4)  School  of  Commerce,  with  complete  courses  in 
Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  and  all  the  usual 
cognate  subjects. 

(5)  The  Conservatory  of  Music,  offering  courses  in 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Harmony  and  the  Theory  and 
the  History  of  Music. 

(6)  The  School  of  Elocution,  Physical  Culture 
and  Public  Speaking,  with  carefully  planned  courses. 

(7)  The  School  of  Art,  offering  a  number  of  attract- 
ive courses. 
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LOCATION 


OWA  FALLS,  the  home  of  Ellsworth  College,  is  a  thriv- 
ing town  of  about  3,500  people.  It  is  located  at  the 
juncture  of  four  good  railroad  lines:  Chicago  &  North- 
western; Rock  Island;  Illinois  Central  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Falls  &  Northern.  It  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Iowa 
at  a  point  where  the  river  has  worn  a  deep  gorge.  The  rocky 
walls  of  the  canyon  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  forty  ta 
seventy -five  feet.  In  the  midst  of  the  city  a  tributary  branch- 
known  as  Rock  Run,  joins  the  river.  The  canyon  of  Rock 
Run  is  as  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  grandeur  as  that  of 
the  river. 

The  city  has  a  reputation  for  the  picturesque  which  is 
more  than  state -wide.  The  river,  as  it  approaches  the  city, 
descends  over  a  series  of  cascades,  then  winds  for  miles 
through  its  deep -cut  channel.  Its  rock  banks  are  fringed 
with  clinging  vine  and  tufts  of  red  cedar  and  its  bottom  lands 
are  covered  with  hardwood  forests. 

The  site  of  the  city  is  high  and  extremely  beautiful.  The 
river  cuts  its  deep  canyon  through  it  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
"S"  and  the  stream  is  spanned  by  a  number  of  high  bridges 
with  ample  driveways  and  walks.  From  this  elevation,  through 
which  the  Iowa  has  worn  its  deep  canyon,  the  city  has  a  far 
and  splendid  prospect  over  the  surrounding  landscape,  cov- 
ered with  rich  farms  and  dotted  here  and  there  with  fine 
groves.  Sewerage  and  city  water  supply  are  ideal,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  healthful  community. 

A  permanent  summer  Chautauqua  brings  the  best  talent 
every  season.  The  Metropolitan  opera  house,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Iowa,  engages  the  best  entertainments  that  are  before 
the  public.  Ellsworth  hospital  is  one  of  the  finest,  and  the 
new  Carnegie -Ellsworth  library  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
and  unique  structures  of  its  class. 
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Then  there  is  the   zoological  park,  the  boating  grounds 
the  numerous  parks  and  many  splendid  walks  and  drives. 

The  city  supports  a  splendid  public  school  system,  nu- 
merous industries  of  importance,  good  lighting  and  heating 
plants  are  in  operation  and  there  are  churches  of  nearly  every 
denomination.  The  moral  atmosphere  of  the  community  is 
good.  Iowa  Falls  has  had  no  saloons  for  many  years;  busi- 
ness houses  are  enterprising  and  courteous. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  add  to  the  endowment 
of  Iowa  Falls  as  a  college  town  where  college  environment  is 
almost  Ideal,  and  indicate  the  progress  and  attractiveness  of 
the  city  as  a  place  of  residence  and  a  home  for  student  life. 


Grounds  and  Buildings 


THE  CAMPUS 

ON  GROUND  sloping  gently  upward  from  the  Iowa  and 
some  dozen  blocks  from   that   beautiful   stream    is   the 
west  campus  of  the  college,  to  the  east  of  which,  among 
beautiful  native  forest  oaks,  stand  the  buildings  of  Ellsworth 
College. 

This  beautiful  campus  of  about  two  and  one -quarter 
blocks  is  surrounded  by  goodly  residences,  well  shaded  lawns 
and  well  kept  streets. 

ATHLETIC  PARK 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ellsworth  the  college  has 
been  provided  with  a  fine  athletic  field  with  amphitheater,  base 
ball  diamond,  football  ground,  etc. 

MAIN  HALL 

This  building  stands  fronting  Pine  street  and  looking 
down  College  avenue.  It  is  153  feet  long  by  54  feet  wide  and 
is  three  stories  and  basement.  It  is  constructed  of  stone  and 
brick.  The  basement  of  this  hall  will  now  be  occupied  by 
the  Department  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.     Six  of  the  rooms 
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will  be  fitted  up  at  once,  while  others  will  be  added  as  they 
are  needed.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  administration  of- 
fices, the  Geo.  D.  Peck  museum,  art  studio  and  seven  lecture 
rooms.  On  the  second  floor  is  located  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, occupying  the  west  one-half  of  the  floor  and  consisting 
of  three  rooms:  An  actual  business  practice  room,  a  shorthand 
room»and  a  typewriting  room.  In  the  east  one -half  of  the 
floor  are  the  chapel,  two  class  rooms  and  the  book  room. 

On  the  third  floor  are  dormitory  rooms  which  have 
been  occupied  by  the  young  ladies  but  which  will  give  place 
to  lecture  and  society  halls  etc.,  as  the  demands  of  the  college 
shall  increase. 

NORTH  HALL  FOR  MEN 

In  this  hall  there  are  twenty -four  suites  of  rooms  each 
consisting  of  a  study  room  and  a  bed  room,  and  furnished 
with  study  table,  book  case,  wa.sh  stand,  bowl  and  pitcher, 
bedstead  with  springs  and  mattresses.  These  rooms  will  be 
heated  the  coming  years  from  the  new  steam  heating  plant. 

This  building  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  J.  F.  Fowler,  who 
during  the  coming  year  will  occupy  a  suite  of  rooms  to  the 
left  of  the  front  entrance  on  the  first  floor.  Some  work  will 
be  done  on  this  building  during  the  summer  that  it  may  be 
made  as  satisfactory  a  home  as  possible  for  young  men 

THE  NEW  HALL  FOR  WOMEN 

This  building  is  38x150  feet  and  will  have  an  east  front- 
age of  150  feet  on  Main  street.  The  campus  in  front  will  have 
a  depth  of  100  feet,  thus  providing  a  beautiful  and  ample  lawn. 
The  plans  provide  for  a  basement,  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  floors.  The  basement,  ten  feet  in  height,  provides  a 
spacious  and  well  lighted  dining  room,  serving  room,  kitchen, 
store  room,  vegetable  room,  coal  bin  and  laundry.  From  the 
basement  an  elevator,  a  clothes  chute  and  a  dumb  waiter  each 
runs  to  the  floors  above.  Through  the  entire  length  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  floors  run  corridors  eight  feet  in  width 
on  either  side  of  which  are  dormitory  rooms  which  are  about 
12x14   in   floor  space  and  8  feet  6  inches  in  height;  each  has 
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large  closet  about  4x6.  The  wood  work  of  these  rooms  will 
be  finished  in  white  enamel  and  doors  stained  mahogany. 
There  are,  on  the  three  floors,  fifty -five  of  these  rooms  all 
well  lighted  and  heated.  The  preceptress'  rooms  are  on  the 
first  floor  and  at  the  right  of  front  entrance.  On  each  floor 
there  is  a  bath  room  with  hot  and  cold  water,  a  large  linen 
closet,  elevator,  dumb  waiter  and  clothes  chute.  On  the 
fourth  floor  is  the  girls'  gymnasium.  This  is  a  large  room 
well  ventilated  and  well  lighted,  running  the  entire  length  of 
the  building. 

The  foundation  of  this  building  above  the  ground  is  of 
cut  stone,  the  superstructure  is  to  be  veneered  with  pressed 
brick  trimmed  with  cut  stone  and  the  roof  is  to  be  of  tile. 
Mrs.  Stout,  who  has  been  with  the  school  for  several  years, 
and  who  has  won  for  herself  an  enviable  reputation  among 
the  young  ladies  who  have  attended  Ellsworth,  will  be  pre- 
ceptress. Surely  this  will  be  a  safe  and  comfortable  home  for 
young  ladies. 

THE  NEW  CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  BUILDING 

Through  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who, 
at  the  suggestion  of  President  Meyer,  contributed  $10,000.00 
for  the  purpose,  a  modern  library  building  is  in  process  of 
construction. 

This  building  will  stand  facing  Main  Hall  on  Pine  street. 
It  will  be  60  feet  long  by  34  feet  wide  with  a  stack  room  at  the 
rear  24  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide.  This  building  is  practically 
three  stories  high,  the  basement  story  being  well  elevated  and 
well  lighted,  and  will  be  constructed  of  pressed  brick  trimmed 
with  stone  with  a  roof  of  tile.  The  first  floor  provides  an 
auditorium  for  the  Department  of  Oratory  and  Expression, 
two  music  studios  and  two  practice  rooms  for  music. 

On  the  second  floor  there  will  be  a  large  periodical  and 
general  reading  room  58  feet  long  by  32  feet  wide,  at  the  rear 
of  which  is  a  stack  room  24  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  and 
there  will  be  on  the  third  floor  two  large  society  halls  and  two 
smaller  committee  rooms.  These  two  halls  may  be  thrown 
together   by   the  opening   of  double  doors,  forming  a  goodly 
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sized  reception  hall  and  used  for  general  receptions  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year  and  at  other  times  when  occasion  re- 
quires. 

THE  COTTAGE 
This    is  a   neat  cottage  of  eight  rooms  acquired  through 
the  purchase  of  the  Bullis  property.     This  cottage  will  be  lo- 
cated for  the  present  just  east  of  the  new  library  building  and 
will  face  Main  Hall  on  Pine  street. 


GOVERNMENT 

Our  rules  of  government  are  few  in  number  and  very 
general  in  their  application ;  and  our  students  do  not  appear 
to  need  that  these  rules  be  enacted  with  the  minuteness  of 
positive  statutes ;  it  seems  to  be  enough  to  state  them  in  gen  - 
eral  terms.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  have  sent  to  us 
an  excellent  class  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  to  find 
that  for  the  most  part  they  are  disposed  to  do  what  is  right, 
largely  on  their  motion,  and  to  control  themselves  according 
to  social  propriety.  Our  requirements  are  embraced  in  the 
Golden  Rule. 

LECTURE    COURSE 

The  annual  lecture  coure  embraces  the  best  talent  that 
can  be  procured.  It  includes  not  only  lectures  by  the  most 
eminent  speakers  in  the  country,  but  musical  and  other  enter- 
tainments, all  of  high  order.  The  course  this  season  will 
consist  of  six  numbers,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Kilties  Band,  a  musical  organization  of  fifty  (50) 
specialists.  The  greatest  Scottish  band  in  the  world.  Now 
admitted  to  be  at  the  head,  musically,  of  all  the  big  bands. 

2.  The  Imperial  Entertainers,  a  company  of  four  spe- 
cialists who  give  a  very  rich  program. 
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3.  Mr.  Everett  Kemp,  who  gives  an  interpretative  recital, 
presenting  an  entire  drama  alone. 

4.  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Camp,  the  orator  of  the  South,  who 
is  regarded  as  the  equal  of  Henry  Grady  or  John  Temple 
Graves. 

5.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Gamel  will  present  his  fascinating 
lecture  on  "The  American  Boy." 

6.  Dr.  John  Watson  (Ian  McLaren),  of  Scotland, 
whose  books  and  lectures  have  made  him  famous  over  the 
entire  world,  will  give  one  of  his  most  inspiring  lectures. 

RAILROAD  FACILITIES 

Iowa  Falls  is  easy  of  excess.  It  has  fourjfgood  railways, 
the  Illinois  Central,  the  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  and  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Falls  &  Northern. 
The  city  now  has  a  service  of  twenty  passenger  trains  daily, 
besides  a  number  of  accommodation  trains  or  local  freights. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  have  the  very  best  transportation, 
and  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  students  and  bus- 
iness interests. 

MERIT  AND  DEMERIT 

A  record  is  kept  of  conduct,  attendance  and  scholarship 
of  each  student.  When  requested,  an  abstract  of  this  is  sent 
to  parents  and  guardians. 

All  unexcused  marks  are  reported  to  the  presiding  of- 
ficer. These  are  tabulated  and  when  any  student  has  as 
many  as  six,  he  will  be  called  by  said  officer,  and  a  demerit 
recorded.  Two  demerits  will  be  followed  by  a  notification  of 
parent  or  guardian,  and  by  discipline  by  the  presiding  officer. 
Five  demerits  is  followed  by  suspension. 

For  any  improper  conduct  or  for  the  violation  of  any  rule 
or  regulation,  one  or  more  penalties  may  be  recorded  as  the 
offense  may  warrant.  For  discipline,  six  penalties  will  be 
equivalent  to  one  demerit. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  GRADES 

The  final  standings  of  students  are  made  up  from: 
1.     Daily    recitation.     2.     Quizes    or     drop     examinations. 
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3.  Final  or  term  examinations.  4.  Special  considerations 
that  the  teacher  may  feel  are  warranted  in  the  nature  of  each 
student's  work.  It  is  felt  that  the  consideration  of  these 
factors  makes  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  each 
student's  work  for  every  day  he  is  in  school.  He  can  not 
neglect  his  work  a  single  day  without  injury  to  his  final 
standing.  The  plan  compels  the  student  to  work  regularly,  or 
a  correspondingly  lower  final  grade  for  careless,  haphazard  or 
inattentive  effort  will  be  recorded. 

RECirATIONS  AND  STUDIES 

Each  student  is  expected  to  have  not  less  than  three 
studies,  or  their  equivalent.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to 
take  more  studies  than  are  indicated  for  his  class  without 
permission.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  any  study  that  is  not  on  his  classification  card.  A 
student  having  selected  any  course,  or  an  elective  study,  for 
any  year,  cannot  change  without  the  consent  of  the  Faculty. 
RELIGIOUS  CULTURE 

In  both  theory  and  practice  the  spirit  of  the  college  is 
Christian,  but  it  is  undenominational.  The  great  and  real 
principles  of  love  and  service  in  our  relations  to  our  fellow 
men  are  taught  clearly,  definitely  and  practically.  The  aim 
is  to  develop  the  life  of  each  student  so  that  right  tendencies 
may  be  implanted  or  emphasized. 

Formal  and  systematic  Bible  study  is  kept  up  weekly  by 
the  Christian  associations  of  the  college. 

Devotional  services  are  held  daily  in  the  College  Chapel, 
and  on  the  Sabbath  a  special  Vesper  service  is  conducted. 
These  prove  of  great  value  to  all  who  attend. 

The  churches  of  the  city  welcome  the  students  to  the 
Sunday  Schools  and  the  young  people's  societies  of  the 
churches,  where  are  held  special  devotional  services  and  defi- 
nite work  in  Bible  study. 

Every   effort   is  made   to  cause  students  to  know  and  to 
feel  the  deep  and  abiding  reality  of  genuine  Christian  culture. 
STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Young  Men's    and  Young  Women's    Christ- 
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ian  Associations  are  active  organizations.  Each  has  during 
the  past  years  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  intensifying  the 
Christian  life  and  activity  of  the  students.  Under  their  di- 
rection there  are  held  devotional  meetings  every  week. 
Bible  study  classes  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  associa- 
tions. They  are  a  great  spiritual  force  in  the  school.  These 
organizations  have  regularly  appointed  committees  to  meet 
trains  at  the  opening  of  each  term  and  to  assist  students  in 
various  other  ways. 

The  Editorial  Board.  This  board  is  elected  by  the 
different  classes  of  the  school  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Faculty  has  charge  of  the  publication  of  the  Ellsworth 
Student,  a  monthly  paper  issued  in  the  interest  of  the  school 
and  student  body. 

The  Athletic  Association.  This  association  is  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Faculty  and  includes  students  of 
this  institution  who  have  subscribed  to  the  constitution  of  the 
association  and  paid  the  annual  fees.  It  has  has  general 
supervision  over  all  sports  in  the  school.  Under  this  associ- 
ation are  minor  organizations,  such  as  football,  baseball, 
basket  ball  and  tennis.  Instruction  in  athletics  is  under  a 
member  of  the  Faculty. 

Literary  Societies.  The  college  supports  two  liter- 
ary societies,  the  "Aonian"  and  the  "Philomathean."  Both 
have  done  excellent  work  in  the  past.  Each  will  occupy 
during  the  coming  year  one  of  the  new  halls  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  new  library  building.  Each  society  will  then  be  at  lib- 
erty to  equip  its  rooms  as  it  may  choose  under  the  direction 
of  the  committee  of  the  faculty  in  charge.  Debating  clubs  are 
organized  and  continued  from  time  to  time  with  most  excel- 
lent results  along  the  line  of  debating  and  extemporaneous 
speaking. 

No  literary  or  other  society  can  exist  in  the  institution 
unless  by  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty,  which  is  not  given  un- 
til its  constitution  and  by-laws  have  been  submitted  and  ap- 
proved. Whenever  the  working  of  any  society  shall  be 
deemed  prejudicial  to  the  college,  such  society  shall   be    dis- 
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solved.  No  society  of  the  college  shall  invite  any  lecturer  to 
address  them  in  public  until  the  name  of  the  proposed  lec- 
turer has  been  laid  before  the  President,  and  permission  has 
been  given  to  extend  the  invitation. 

MUSEUM 

The  Geo.  D.  Peck  collection  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
mounted  birds,  mammals,  fishes  and  reptiles,  together  with  a 
large  collection  of  birds'  eggs  and  nests  has  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  K.  S.  Ellsworth  for  the  college,  and  now  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  the  museum.  A  large  part  of  the  specimens  are 
foreign,  many  of  them  from  Central  America.  They  are  all 
mounted  and  arranged  in  oak  cases  with  glass  front.  To 
this  is  added  a  considerable  collection  of  marine  invertebrates 
secured  by  Prof.  Peck  while  on  a  year's  leave  of  absence  for 
scientific  work  in  Central  America.  Other  departments  of 
natural  history  are  also  represented,  and  new  material  is  be- 
ing added  continually,  making  the  museum  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  school  to  visitors  and  one  of  the  most 
instructive  to  students.  Suitable  quarters  have  been  provid- 
ed for  the  museum  in  the  south  half  of  the  west  wing  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  main  building. 

Ellsworth  College  has  one  of  the  finest  museums  to  be 
found  among  the  smaller  colleges  of  the  country.  In  some 
departments  the  collection  is  finer  than  that  found  at  many  of 
the  universities.  This  fine  collection  is  very  helpful  to  stu- 
dents who  are  taking  biological  work. 

MILITARY  DRILL 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  to  young  men 
of  the  work  in  military  tactics.  The  aim  of  the  department  is 
to  give  as  thorough  instruction  in  military  science  as  the 
limited  time  will  permit,  and  to  inculcate  habits  of  personal 
neatness,  gentlemanly  conduct,  promptness,  attention,  pre- 
cision and  obedience,  and  to  promote  physical  culture  and 
development.  When  the  weather  is  suitable,  outdoor  work 
is  given.  A  neat  uniform  has  been  adopted,  and  the  cost  is 
no  more  than  for  other  clothing  so  that  students  are  really  put 
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to  no  extra  expense.  The  uniform  may  be  purchased  soon 
after  arrival  here.  This  department  is  in  charge  of  a  regularly 
trained  military  officer. 

ATHLETICS 

Encouragement  and  assistance  is  given  to  promote  the 
true  athletic  spirit.  It  is,  however,  kept  subordinate  to  the 
regular  work  of  the  class  room.  Athletics  are  encouraged  as 
a  means  of  furnishing  exercise  which  is  so  necessary  to  the 
student  life.  During  the  past  year  a  good  athletic  spirit  was 
developed.  During  the  present  year  there  will  be  opportun- 
ity for  students  to  engage  in  lawn  tennis,  foot  ball,  base  ball 
and  basket  ball.  The  year  in  athletic  work  will  close  with 
field  day  exercises,  when  all  athletic  events  will  take  place, 
each  one  carrying  with  it  a  substantial  prize.  Mr.  Ellsworth 
has  just  provided  a  fine  athletic  field  for  the  college.  In- 
struction in  athletics  is  under  a  member  of  the  Faculty. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

Our  new  library  building  will  give  the  college  one  of  the 
best  reading  rooms.  A  large  number  of  new  books  will  be 
added  during  the  year.  It  is  hoped  to  double,  if  possible,  the 
working  library  of  the  school.  Ellsworth  students  also  have 
the  free  use  of  the  city  library  which  is  only  a  few  blocks  dis- 
tant from  the  college  campus.  A  large  number  of  current 
magazines,  city  dailies  and  weekly  papers  are  regularly  re- 
ceived at  the  reading  room  of  the  college  library. 

LABORATORIES 

The  laboratories  are  being  enlarged.  Not  only  are  the 
academic  laboratories  greatly  strengthened,  but  also  sufficient 
apparatus  is  being  added  for  junior  college  courses  in  science, 
which  are  now  offered.  Nothing  will  be  omitted  that  is  nec- 
essary for  doing  the  work  outlined  in  our  courses  in  a  first 
class  manner. 

PHYSICAL  LABORATORY 

Upon  the  removal  of  the  girls'  gymnasium  to  their  own 
building,  now  in  process  of  erection,  the  physical  laboratory 
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will  occupy  the  entire  west  wing  of  the  basement  of  the  main 
building.  There  will  be  a  large  laboratory  for  general  phys- 
ics, an  apparatus  room  and  a  lecture  room  used  jointly  by  the 
physical  and  chemical  departments.  The  lecture  room  will 
be  arranged  to  be  darkened  for  demonstration  work.  The 
physical  laboratory  will  be  furnished  with  heavy  tables  and 
wall  supports  and  fitted  up  with  water,  and  electricity. 
Additional  apparatus  will  be  provided  until  the  equipment  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  work  outlined  in  the 
course. 

CHEMICAL  LABORATORY 

Because  of  the  extra  room  made  by  the  new  buildings 
now  in  process  of  erection  during  the  summer,  the  entire  base- 
ment of  the  main  building  will  be  vacated  and  the  interior 
remodeled  to  suit  the  conveniences  of  the  chemical  and  phys- 
ical laboratories.  In  the  chemical  laboratory  there  will  be  a 
large  room  for  general  chemistry,  smaller  room  for  advanced 
laboratory  work  in  chemistry,  a  private  laboratory  and  store 
room  for  chemicals,  and  a  lecture  and  demonstration  room 
used  for  both  classes  in  chemistry  and  physics.  The  chem- 
ical laboratory  will  be  furnished  with  desks  built  with  lockers 
and  drawers  for  individual  apparatus  and  fitted  with  water, 
and  electricity.  Apparatus  will  be  added  until  the  equip- 
ment is  adequate  to  do  the  work  as  outlined  in  the  course. 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

The  biological  laboratory  is  furnished  with  compound 
microscopes  and  all  needful  appliances,  substantial  tables  for 
individual  students,  reagents,  mounting  material,  alcoholic 
and  dried  specimens  for  study,  etc.  New  appliances  will  be 
added  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of  the  de- 
partment. Excellent  courses  are  offered  in  Botan}^  Zoology 
and  Physiology. 

HERBARIA 

The  botanical  material  embraces  large  collections  of 
flowering  plants  from  various  parts  of  North  America,  with 
some  valuable  series  of  cryptogamia,  besides  a  large  quantity 
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of  stock  materials  for  class  use.     The  collections  are  always 
accessible  to  students  desiring  to  pursue  special  work. 

EVERYTHING  FAIRLY  REPRESENTED 

We  aim  to  represent  every  feature  of  this  school  just  as 
the  student  will  find  it  when  he  enters  upon  his  duties  here. 
No  well-established  institution  can  afford  to  overstate  its  ad- 
vantages. Every  statement  made  in  this  catalog  we  propose 
to  fulfill  in  every  particular.  If  we  fail  to  make  any  point 
clear,  write  and  ask  about  it  at  once.  We  will  take  pleasure 
in  answering  promptly  all  correspondence. 

NEW  STUDENTS  ENTERING  COLLEGE 

Everything  is  made  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  students 
when  they  first  enter  school.  Both  the  students  and  instruct- 
ors make  special  efforts  to  assist  new  students  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  ways  and  methods  of  the  school.  None  need 
fear  experiencing  any  difficulty,  as  every  possible  encourage- 
ment is  given  every  one. 

THE  ALUMNI 

The  students  who  have  finished  courses  of  instruction  as 
required  in  the  various  departments  have  organized  themselves 
into  an  alumni  association.  The  college  hopes  every  graduate 
will  join  the  association,  and  lose  no  opportunity  to  render 
true  and  loyal  support  to  the  life  and  growth  of  the  institution. 
Ellsworth  College  feels  that  she  will  constantly  have  the  mind 
and  heart  of  all  good  Ellsworthians  with  her  in  all  her  efforts 
for  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  No  worthy  son  can 
forget  his  mother,  nor  can  he  afford  to  neglect  the  college  that 
nourished  his  intellectual  and  heart  life  until  there  burned 
upon  the  alter  of  his  soul  the  flame  that  should  never  be 
quenched. 

ENTRANCE 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time,  yet  we  advise  them  to 
start,  if  possible,  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  Septem- 
ber. Those  not  pursuing  any  regular  course  are  allowed, 
with  the  advice  of  the  President,  to  select  their  own  studies. 
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Students  are  strongly  urged  to  arrange  to  follow  a  well  arrang- 
ed course.  It  is  the  aim  to  give  students  all  they  can  do  and 
do  well. 

With  the  large  number  of  classes  in  each  department,  no 
student  can  fail  to  find  work  suited  to  his  needs. 


EXPENSES 


SPECIAL,   attention   is    invited   to  this  subject,  and   the 
management  of  the  college  is  confident  that  students  and 
parents  will  find  expenses  less  here  for  the  accommoda- 
tions and  grade  of  work  offered,  than  at  other  schools. 

BOARD  AT  THE  COLLEGE  DINING  HALL 

The  college  is  now  building  a  fine  new  dining  hall  36x82 
which  is  modern  in  its  appointments.  Excellent  table  board 
is  furnished  at  $2.25  when  paid  by  the  week  or  at  $2.10  when 
paid  by  the  term.  This  makes  the  question  of  living  at  col- 
lege a  simple  one.  The  boarding  bill  is  usually  the  larger 
part  of  school  expenses.  Ellsworth  College  furnishes  board 
at  cost,  so  that  it  does  not  cost  the  student  more  to  live  here 
than  at  home.  The  board  is  good.  If  a  student  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  board,  the  money  is  promptly  refunded  after 
deducting  for  the  part  used.  This  shows  the  faith  of  the  in- 
stitution in  its  plans  for  furnishing  wholesome  board. 

FURNISHED  ROOMS,  LIGHT  AND  HEAT 

The  rate  for  rooms  will  vary  as  to  location,  and  will  range 
from  70  cents  to  80  cents  per  week  for  each  student,  two 
rooming  together.  This  will  include  electric  light  and  steam 
heat. 

In  the  Ladies'  Hall  the  rooms  are  large,  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  Each  room  has  a  large  closet  for  trunks  and 
clothing,    and   is  furnished  with  bedstead,  mattress,  pillows, 
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dresser,  wash  stand,  study  table  and  chairs.  The  young 
ladies  furnish  their  own  towels,  bed  linen  and  covers.  The 
windows  are  provided  with  shades.  The  occupants  furnish 
whatever  they  wish  in  the  way  of  curtains,  rugs  and  pictures. 
The  greatest  precaution  is  taken  to  preserve  sanitary  condi- 
tions. The  young  ladies  take  care  of  their  own  rooms,  but 
the  janitor  cares  for  the  halls  and  looks  after  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  building.  Professor  Belle  M.  Stout  is  the  pop- 
ular preceptress  who  constantly  guards  the  home  interests  of 
all  the  young  women  in  the  hall. 

The  regulations  are  simple  and  reasonable,  just  such  as 
should  prevail  in  any  good  and  well  regulated  home.  Our 
young  women  have  gladly  and  cheerfully  conformed  to  these 
because  they  recognized  that  all  the  plans  were  for  their  best 
interest  in  every  way. 

The  rooms  should  be  engaged  in  advance;  the  demand 
will  be  large  this  season.  Write  President  Meyer  and  ask  him 
to  have  your  room  reserved. 

In  the  Young  Men's  Hall  most  of  the  rooms  are  in  suites, 
but  not  so  large,  and  not  provided  with  closets  for  trunks  and 
clothing.  The  rules  for  furnishing  are  the  same  as  for  the 
young  ladies.  The  price  of  rooms  will  be  the  same  and  will 
include  electric  light  and  steam  heat.  The  hall  will  be  super- 
vised by  Prof.  John  F.  Fowler  who  will  require  the  observ- 
ance of  reasonable  customs  and  regulations,  all  of  which  are 
for  the  good  of  all.  The  Hall  will  be  conducted  as  a  private 
home,  and  will  be  an  ideal  home  for  young  men  who  wish  to 
study  and  to  improve. 
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TUITION 


PER       Per  College  year 
SEMESTER       of  36  weeks 

$  1.50 
40.00 

33.00 

1.50 

40.00 


/m^  HE  rate  of  tuition  will  be  found  more  than  reasonable. 
\^,  The  school  pays  out  for  expenses  much  more  than  re- 
ceived from  students.  Ellsworth  College  is  not  con- 
ducted as  a  commercial  or  money  making  enterprise.  But, 
the  purpose  is  to  provide  first  class  educational  advantages. 
The  tuition  rate  is  kept  low  to  encourage  the  attendance  of 
of  every  young  man,  and  every  young  woman  who  desires  to 
make  the  most  of  life  and  its  opportunities . 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  EXPENSES. 

PER 
TERM 

Registration  fee $     .50. 

Junior  College  Tuition 12.00. 

Academy,  Normal  and 

sub-academic   tuition 9.00 

library  fee 50 . 

Commercial  tuition 11.00. 

Shorthand  and  type- 
writing tuition 12.00 22.00 42.00 

Combination  course  tuition 15.00 28.00 50.00 

Typewriting  tuition  alone 5.00 10.00.. 18.00 

NOTE — No  extra  charge  for  typewriters  or  special  fees 
for  entering  commercial  offices  or  banks.  These  items  are 
all  included  in  tuition.  In  many  schools  extra  fees  of  $5.00 
and  $10.00  are  charged. 

LABORATORY  FEES. 

TERM       SEMESTER    YEAR  36  wks 

College  Physics $  2.50. . . 

College  Chemistry 3.00 .. . 

Academic  or  Normal  Physics.  1.25... 
Academic  or  Normal  Chemistry  2.00. . . 
Academic  or  Normal  Botany ...  1.00 . . . 
Academic  or  Normal  Zoology.  2.00... 
Academic  or  Normal  Physiology  1.50. . . 
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CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC, 

The  following  term  scale  of  prices  is  for  nine  (9)  weeks 
term: 

PER  TERM 

Piano  and  Voice,  two  lessons  per  week $13.50 

Harmony,  two  class  lessons  per  week 4.50 

Harmany,  one  class  lesson  per  week 2.70 

Musical  History,  two  class  lessons  per  week 4.50 

Musical  History,  one  class  per  week 2.70 

Ear  Training 2.50 

Pianos  are  rented  for  practice  purposes. 

One  period  per  day,  per  term $  2.00 

Two  periods  per  day,  per  term 3.75 

Three  periods  per  day,  per  term 5.50 

Four  periods  per  day,  per  term 7.00 

ORATORY,  ELOCUTION,  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
AND  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

Regular  students  of  the  College,  Academy  and  Normal 
have  class  work  in  physical  culture  and  elocution  free. 

The  following  schedule  of  prices  is  for  special  private 
lessons,  or  special  classes,  or  special  students  not  registered 
in  other  departments. 

One  twenty-five  minute  lesson $     .40 

One  fifty  minute  lesson 75 

Nine  twenty-five  minute  lessons 3.25 

Nine  fifty  minute  lessons 6.00 

Eighteen  twenty -five  minute  lessons 6.00 

Eighteen  fifty  minute  lessons 11.00 

Special  classes  of  six  to  ten  pupils : 

Nine  fifty  minute  lessons $12.00 

Eighteen  fifty  minute  lessons 20.00 

Twenty-Seven  fifty  minute  lessons 27.00 

PAINTING.    ART 

One  class  lesson  a  week,  per  term  of  9  weeks $4.50 

Two  lessons  a  week,  per  term  of  9  weeks 8.50 

Single  lessons,  three  hours 60 
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PYROGRAPHY 

Term  of  six  lessons $3.00 

Single  lessons  over  term  of  six  lessons 60 

Children's  class: 

Single  lesson ,...$.  50 

Term  of  10  lessons 3.50 

DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES 

Diploma  fee  College,  Academy,  Normal  and  Conserva- 
tory of  Music $3.00 

Diploma  fee  School  of  Commerce 2 .00 

Certificate  fee 2.00 

BOARD  IN  COLLEGE  HALL 

For  week  when  paid  weekly $2.25 

When  paid  by  the  term  only 2.10 

From  Monday  to  Friday 1.90 

NOTE — The  college  management  believes  this  makes  it  possi^ 
ble  for  students  to  live  here  in  college  with  no  greater  outlay  of 
money  for  board  than  at  home, 

FURNISHED  ROOMS,  ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  STEAM  HEAT 
AND  HOT  AND  COLD  WATER 

From  80  cents  to  80  cents  per  week  for  each  student,  two 
students  occupying  one  room  or  suite  of  rooms.  The  price 
will  vary  according  to  floors,  size  of  rooms  and  location. 
However,  all  the  rooms  are  excellent,  and  the  price  is  much 
less  than  is  usually  charged  for  these  modern  and  up-to-date 
accommodations . 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  EXPENSES 

Tuition  will  not  be  refunded,  but  in  case  of  protracted 
illness  of  the  student,  or  for  other  valid  reasons,  an  extension 
certificate,  good  at  any  time  within  two  years  from  date,  will 
be  issued. 

No  deduction  in  tuition  will  be  made  in  case  a  student 
misses  the  first  or  last  week  of  the  term. 

No  extension  of  tuition  certificate  will  be  made  for  less 
time  than  two  continuous  weeks  of  absence,  and  not  then  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  protracted  sickness,  or  for  other  valid  reasons. 
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The  tuition  rates  by  the  month  will  be  10  per  cent  more 
than  by  the  term,  and  by  the  week  20  per  cent  more. 

Students  suspended  or  expelled  for  any  reason  whatever 
forfeit  all  right  to  refund  of  money  or  to  an  extension  of  cer- 
tificate. 

TEXT  BOOKS 

The  college  maintains  a  book  room  where  all  required 
text  books  and  stationery  are  sold  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Students  are  requested  to  bring  with  them  the  text  books 
they  have,  as  many  of  them  may  be  helpful  in  their  work. 
We  often  have  second  hand  books  at  very  low  prices.  No 
school  works  more  for  its  students'  interests  in  this  respect. 


THE  NEEDS  OF 
THE  COLLEGE 


/0^  HERE  are  many  people  who  can  help  the  growing  life  of 
^/  Ellsworth  College.     There  are  many  who  may  be  glad  to 

do  so,  when  attention  is  called  to  the  various  needs  of 
the  institution.     These  are: 

First — Permanent  Endowment.  This  is  the  impera- 
tive need.  This  should  be  large  enough  to  create  a  permanent 
income  to  provide  for  deficits  that  arise  from  time  to  time  for 
various  reasons,  in  all  the  colleges  that  are  conducted  along 
lines  of  sound  educational  policy. 

Second — There  should  be  a  number  of  professorships  en- 
dowed. 

Third — There  should  be  a  large  number  of  endowed 
scholarships  for  poor  but  worthy  students.  One  thousand 
dollars  would  permanently  endow  such  a  scholarship. 

Fourth — Large  sums  of  money  are  needed  annually  for 
library  purposes.     There  should  be  endowment  for  this  pur- 
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pose.  The  college  library  should  have  a  permanent  endow- 
ment of  twenty  thousand  dollars.  This  would  provide  an 
annual  income  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  new  books. 

Fifth — There  is  need  of  endowments  for  prizes  for 
scholarship,  oratory,  composition,  etc.  Gifts  in  any  amount 
from  one  hundred  to  five  thousand  dollars  should  be  made  for 
this  purpose,  the  principal  to  be  invested,  only  the  interest  to 
be  used  for  the  prize.  $100.00  would  afford  an  annual  prize 
of  $5.00;  $1,000.00,  $50.00;  $5,000.00,  $250.00.  Many  col- 
leges have  large  numbers  of  these  prizes,  which  have  been 
provided  by  generous  donors  who  desired  to  so  place  their 
money  that  its  work  would  be  perpetually  creative  in  good 
and  noble  work. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  Ellsworth  College,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  the 

sum  of  $ ,  or ,  the  following  real  estatei  (Here  give 

exact  description  of  property)  or,  all  my  property  of  whatever  de<" 
scription  or  wherever  situate;  or,  all  my  property,  except  (Here  give 
exact  description  of  that  which  is  excepted), 

All  wills  and  codicils  to  wills  must  be  signed  by  the  testator  and 
declared  by  him  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  to  be  his  last  will 
and  testament.  A  statement  of  these  facts  shall  follow  the  testator's 
signature  and  be  dated  and  subscribed  to  by  the  witnesses  in  the 
presence  of  the  testator  and  each  other. 


♦  ■        HISTORY 


NORMAL  COURSES  IN  HISTORY 

IN  the  Normal  courses  in  history  two  ideas  will  constantly 
be  kept  in  mind.  First,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  intro- 
duce the  student  to  a  broad,  comprehensive  study  of  the 
history  of  our  country  so  that  the  prospective  teacher  will 
have  a  sympathetic  point  of  view  of  our  government  and  our 
institutions.  Second,  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  subject, 
embracing  a  discussion  of  how  to  present  the  subject  of  vari- 
ous problems  arising  in  its  teaching,  of  the  merits  of  maps 
and  pictures  as  aids  to  the  study  of  history  and  of  a  compari- 
son of  text -books. 

1.  Normal  Course.  In  this  course  one  text -book 
will  be  selected  which,  with  a  comparison  of  other  texts,  will 
form  a  basis  for  the  work.  The  work  will  be  so  arranged, 
that  time  may  be  given  to  a  rapid  review  of  the  subject  and 
this  review,  embracing  a  thorough  discussion  of  some  of  the 
larger  problems  of  American  history,  following  a  detailed 
study  of  the  subject  will  give  the  study  a  working  basis  for 
further  study  and  for  teaching. 

2.  Advanced  Normal  or  Academic  Course.  In 
many  ways  this  course  will  follow  the  outlines  given  above, 
but  it  will  pre -suppose  better  preparation  upon  the  part  of 
the  student  and  will  make  a  more  detailed  study  than  the 
previous  course.  Prospective  teachers,  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  outlines  of  American  history,  will  find  this  course 
especially  desirable.  A  discussion  of  text -books  and  auxil- 
iaries to  text -books  will  form  a  portion' of  the  work.  Chan- 
ning's  History  of  the  United  States  will  probably  be  used. 
One  and  one -half  semesters,  five  hours  per  week. 

ACADEMIC  COURSES  IN  HISTORY 
History,  being  a    study    of    civilized   human   races,  is 
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especially  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  student  of  high 
school  and  academy  age.  If  properly  interpreted,  the  study 
of  history  will  give  him  a  wide  vision  of  the  world,  a  deep 
interest  in  human  activities,  and  a  means  of  interpreting 
present  day  problems  in  the  light  of  their  historical  begin- 
nings. A  text  will  be  used  in  all  cases  and  this  with  some 
outside  reading  and  full  class  discussions  will  form  the  basis 
of  the  work. 

1.  Ancient  History.  This  course  will  be  opened  with 
a  discussion  of  man  as  he  was  at  the  dawn  of  historical 
times,  with  some  passing  attention  to  the  great  groups  of  the 
human  race.  The  beginnings  of  culture  will  be  noted  and  the 
development  of  man's  ideas  will  form  a  leading  part  of  the 
work.  Egypt,  the  Oriental  nations,  Greece  and  Rome  will 
each  be  reviewed,  not  only  for  their  own  valuable  history, 
but  also  the  study  of  each  nation's  contribution  to  the  civili- 
zation of  modern  nations  will  be  discussed.  One  semester, 
five  hours  per  week. 

2.  Mediaeval  History.  The  course  in  ancient  history 
prepares  the  student  for  the  work  in  mediaeval  history. 
Among  the  subjects  especially  treated  will  be  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  Teutonic  migrations,  the  beginnings 
of  modern  nations,  the  church  and  its  conflict,  the  Crusades, 
and  the  institutional  life  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  effect  of  the  mediaeval  centuries  upon  modern  nations 
will  also  be  noted.  One  semester  of  eighteen  weeks,  five 
hours  per  week. 

3.  English  History.  This  course  will  review  the 
ancient  history  of  Britain  and  the  mediaeval  history  of  Eng- 
land, paying  especial  attention  to  the  beginnings  of  English 
political  life.  The  modern  period  of  English  history  will 
then  be  treated  and  considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
development  of  English  political  institutions.  One  semester 
of  eighteen  weeks,  five  hours  per  week. 

4.  American  History.  With  the  preparation  of  the 
Academy  course  in  English  history,  the  student  will  be  pre- 
pared for  a    thorough    and    considerably    detailed   study     of 
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American  history  and  institutions.  Especial  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  growth  of  the  country,  the  development  of  politi- 
cal ideas  and  the  economic  and  political  questions  which  have 
influenced  the  people.  One  semester  of  eighteen  weeks,  five 
hours  per  week. 

5.  Civics.  This  course,  paying  especial  attention  to 
the  problems  of  the  citizen,  will  follow  the  normal  courses  in 
American  history,  and  the  two  will  give  the  student  consid- 
erable insight  into  the  subject  of  the  American  government 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and  from  that  of  politics 
and  institutional  life.  One-half  a  semester  of  eighteen  weeks, 
five  hours  per  week. 

COLLEGE  HISTORY 

The  Academic  courses  in  history  serve  as  a  preparation 
for  the  work  in  the  advanced  courses  in  the  college.  The 
courses  will  be  based  upon  a  study  of  documents  and  other 
sources,  reference  reading,  text -book,  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions. An  effort  will  be  made  to  introduce  the  student  to 
a  sympathetic  study  of  the  meaning  of  history,  of  the  growth 
of  the  political  and  historical  institutions  under  which  he 
lives  and  of  an  understanding  of  present  day  problems.  In 
all  cases  the  training  of  the  student  for  citizenship  will  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind. 

1.  English  Constitutional  History.  Macy's  Eng- 
lish Constitution  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  the  course  which 
will  be  supplemented  with  a  study  of  the  important 
documents  of  English  history.  The  idea  of  English  political 
institutions  as  a  factor  in  world  politics  will  be  discussed  and 
a  comparison  of  these  institutions  to  the  other  forms  of 
government  will  be  made.  A  foundation  will  also  be  laid  for 
the  study  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  One  sem- 
ester of  eighteen  weeks,  four  hours  per  week. 

2.  The:  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This 
course  will  aim  to  give  the  student  a  broad  idea  both  of  the 
genesis  of  our  government  and  also  of  the  present  status  of 
our  political  institutions.  Documents  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  United  States  and  reference  reading  will  be  outlined. 
Hart's  Actual  Government,  supplemented  by  reading  in  the 
more  important  sources  and  works  of  reference,  will  be  used. 
One  semester  of  eighteen  weeks,  four  hours  per  week. 


The  3unioit 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

GENERAL  requirements.  All  students  for  admission 
must  present  upon  entrance  satisfactory  evidence  of  good 
moral  character.  Graduates  of  approved  high  schools 
or  academies  are  admitted  to  Junior  College  standing  without 
examination.  If  a  student  is  short  of  this  amount  of  training 
he  may  enter  on  certain  conditions,  i.  e.,  that  certain  require- 
ments be  made  up ;  or  such  candidate  may  enter  one  of  our 
academy  classes.  Every  student  who  wishes  advanced  stand- 
ing, or  desires  to  enter  without  examination,  must  bring  cer- 
tificates from  his  former  school,  showing  in  detail  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  work  done  in  each  subject. 

This  certificate  should  be  presented  not  later  than  the 
time  the  candidate  applies  for  registration ;  if  such  certificate 
is  sent  in  advance,  a  statement  will  be  returned  indicating  the 
standing  that  will,  be  allowed  the  student. 

DETAILED  STATEMENT  OF  ADMISSION  SUBJECTS 
L— IN  GENERAL 

Fifteen  (15)  units  of  work  are  required  for  entrance  to  the  Junior 
College,  This  is  the  same  as  thirty  (30)  semester  credits,  How-' 
ever,  a  unit  corresponds  to  a  course  of  study  covering  not  less  than 
150  hours  of  prepared  work,  or,  if  semester  credits  are  considered,  a 
credit  corresponds  to  75  hours  of  prepared  work.  Two  hours  of  lab^ 
oratory  work  are  regardrd  as  the  equivalent  of  an  hour  of  prepared 
work. 

In  Ellsworth  Junior  College  some  of  the  units  of  work 
are  definitely  prescribed ;  others  are  elective,  under  the  con- 
ditions stated  below. 

II.-IN  DETAIL 

The  following  are  the  subjects  and  the  credits  allowed : 
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English 3  units    Physiography %  °*  *  umt< 

French 1  or  2  units    Algebra \%  units 

German 1  or  2  units    Plane  Geometry 1  unit 

Physics 1  unit    Solid  Geometry %  ur"t 

Chemistry 1  unit    Ancient  History ^  unit 

Biology 1  unit    Mediaeval  History 3^"  UIi*t 

Botany 3^  uni*    Modern  History 3^  un*t 

Zoology 3l>  unit  Elementary  U.  S.  History. .  -3^  unit 

Physiology %  unit    U.  S.  Advanced  History ^  unit 

Civics 3l>  un*t  Latin  Grammar,  Caesar  and 

Economics %  unit        Elementary  Prose 2  units 

Psychology %  unit  Virgil,  Cicero  and  Advanced 

Geology yz  unit        Prese  Composition 2  units 

Higher   Arithmetic %  unit    Greek 2  units 

Expression %  unit     Biblie«l  Hist,  &  Lit %  oti  unit 

Physical  Culture  or  Military  Drill %  unit 

Students  should  consider  carefully  their  plans  for  study. 
This  is  necessary  if  the  student  wishes  to  get  the  best  results. 
To  help  the  student  the  following  groups  of  preparatory  stu- 
dies are  suggested.  The  student  may  vary  the  program,  and 
elect  some  different  studies,  but,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
suggested  groups  are  substantially  in  harmony  with  the  re- 
quirements of  such  schools  as  the  University  of  Chicago,  Har- 
vard, Iowa  College,  Washburn  College,  Colorado  College, 
L,ake  Forest,  Northwestern  and  all  the  best  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  county.  If  that  is  true,  will  it  not  pay 
you  best  to  do  your  preparatory  work  in  that  way?  Indeed, 
can  you  afford  to  do  it  in  any  other  way? 

RECOMMEND  GROUPING  OF  PREPARATORY  SUBJECTS 

There  are  seventeen  (17)  units  in  each  group.  The 
student  is  advised  to  select  fifteen  (15).  Remember  the  stu- 
dent may  elect  different  subjects,  but  generally  it  will  make 
his  college  work  more  difficult. 

For  Admission  to  the  Junior  College  of  Arts. 

Greek 2  units    Solid  Geometry 3^  un^ 

Latin 4  units    English 3  units 

History 1  unit    German 2  units 

Mathematics  Algebra \%  units    French 1  unit 

Plane  Geometry 1  unit    Physics 1  unit 
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For  Admission  to  the  Junior  College  of  Literature. 

Latin 4  units    Algebra \%  units 

German 2  units    Plane  Geometry    1  unit 

French. . . .    1  unit    Solid  Geometry %  unit 

English ..4  units    Physics 1  unit 

History 2  units 

For  Admission  to  the  Junior  College  of  Science. 

Latin 4  units    English 3  units 

German 2  units    Physics 1  unit 

French 1  unit    Chemistry 1  unit 

History .  1  unit    Botany 1  unit 

Algebra \%  units    Zoology 1  unit 

Plane  Geometry 1  unit    Physiology 1  unit 

Solid  Geometry %  unit 

For  admission  to  the  Junior  College  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration. 

Latin 4  units    Algebra \%  units 

German 2  units    Plane  Geometry 1  unit 

French 1  unit    Physics 1  unit 

English 3  units     Civics %  unit 

History 2  units    Economics %  un& 

Solid  Geometry 3^  unit 

For  Admission  to  Professional  Schools  (Law,  Medicine,  Den- 
tistry, etc.)  and  Technical  Schools  (Engineering,  Phar- 
macy, etc.). 

Special  groups  of  studies  are  arranged  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  special  college  or  school  the  student  is  preparing 
to  enter.  The  fact  that  students  may  do  this  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  those  students  who  wish  to  save  time  and  yet 
secure  the  best  possible  preparation  for  their  professional  or 
technical  course.  This  should  have  the  most  careful  consid- 
eration of  parents  and  students. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

1.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  any  Junior  College 
is  six  (6)  units  (a  unit. being  150  hours  of  prepared  work,  or 
300  hours  of  laboratory  work),  besides  Elocution  and  Physi- 
cal Culture.  In  public  speaking  the  requirement  is  one  hour 
a  week  during  36  weeks. 

2.  The  subjects  outlined  below  indicate  the  courses  of 
study  that  are  considered  the  best  for  leading  to  the  degrees 
indicated. 
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The  Junior  College  of  Arts  (leading  to  the  degree  A.  B.) 


Greek 1  unit 

Latin 1  unit 

French  or  German 1  unit 

English %  unit 

Mathematics %  unit 


Science 1  unit 

Elective 1  unit 

Public  Speaking 

.  .1  hour  a  week  during  36  weeks 
Physical  Culture Elective 


The  Junior  College  of  Literature  (leading  to  the  degree  Ph.B.) 


Elective \%  units 

Science %  unit 

Public  Speaking 

.  .1  hour  a  week  during  36  weeks 
Physical  Culture Elective 


History %  unit 

Latin 1  unit 

French  or  German 1  unit 

English. 1  unit 

Mathematics %  unit 

The  Junior  College  of  Science  (leading  to  degree  S.  B.). 

French  or  German 1  unit    Elective 1  unit 

English 1  unit    Public  Speaking 

Mathematics 1  unit         .  .1  hour  a  week  during  36  weeks 

Science 2  units    Physical  Culture Elective 

The  Junior  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  (leading 
to  the  degree  Ph.B.). 


Economics %  unit 

Constitutional  History %  unit 

History 1  unit 

Commercial  Law %  unit 

German  or  French 1  unit 

Mathematics %  unit 


Science 1  unit 

Elective %  unit 

Public  Speaking 

. .  1  hour  a  week  during  36  weeks 

English Y2  unit 

Physical  Culture Elective 


JUNIOR    COURSE 
IN    OUTLINE 


LATIN 

First  Year,  three  hours  weekly. 

Livy Selections  from  Books  I,  XXI,  XXII 

Cicero • De  Senectute  de  Amicitia 

Vergil Georgics  II  or  IV 

Second  Year,  three  hours  weekly. 

Cicero Tusculan  Disputations 

Terence • Phormio 

Horace Odes,  Satires  and  Epistles 
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Some  time  will  be  given  in  this  course  to  a  study  of 
Roman  Literature. 

GERMAN 

First  Year,  five  hours  weekly. 

Advanced  work  in  Composition,  Reading  from  Schiller,  Goethe,  Heine, 
Freystag  and  Lessing. 

Second  Year,    five   hours   weekly.      A  careful  study  of  Ger- 
man Literature  with  the  reading  of  some  of  the  following : 

Goethe Faust,  Part  I 

Schiller Wallenstein's  Tod 

Lessing Nathan  der  Weire 

FRENCH 

First  Year,  five  hours  weekly. 

Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar,  Haley's  L'Abbe  Constantine,  or 

Merimee's  Columba, 
Second  Year,  four  hours  weekly. 

Grammar  (continued  from  first  year);   Prose  Composition  from  textf 

Reading  from   such  authors  as  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Dumas,  Pere, 

Balzac,  Daudet,  Moliere  and  Corneiile, 

Careful  attention  will  be  given  to  the  pronunciation, 
grammatical  rules  and  their  application. 

Special  drill  will  be  given  in  sight  reading  and  dictation. 

GREEK 

First  Half  Year.     One  hour  weekly. 

(a)  Lysias,  sight  and  private  reading}  Jebb's  Selections  from  the  Orators 

(b)  Pure  Composition, 
Second  Half  Year. 

(a)  Plato,  Apology,  and  Crito \  sight  and  private  reading}  Jebb's  Select 
tions  from  the  Orators,  or  Plato,  Four  hours  weekly. 

(b)  Prose  Composition,  One  hour  weekly, 

(c)  Homer,  Odyssey  f  selections  from  books  I-XIL 

Course  C  will  supercede  courses  A  and  B  the  last  six 
weeks  of  the  year. 

ENGLISH 

The  general  purposes  of  the  English  study  are:  (l) 
To  train  the  student  in  the  art  of  expression.  (2)  To  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  good  literature.  (3)  To  give  certain  fun- 
damental information  regarding  the  history   of   language    and 
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literature.  The  course  in  the  English  language  will  give  the 
necessary  work  to  qualify  for  teaching  the  subject  or  for 
further  college  or  university  work  in  historical  English  or  in 
philosophy.  The  special  purpose  in  this  study  of  English 
literature  is  the  growth  of  critical  appreciation.  A  deeper 
spiritual  and  intellectual  experience  is  the  goal  to  be  attained. 
Unity  and  correct  perspective  are  sought  in  the  arrangement 
of  courses.  At  the  same  time,  some  special  study  of  impor- 
tant literary  types  will  be  included  in  the  programs  of  study. 

COMPOSITION  AND  CRITICISM 

Prose — Forms  of  Composition,  Philosophy  of  style.  Weekly  Themes. 
Short  papers  in  description,    Narration  and  Exposition. 

Poetry — Analysis  of  masterpieces  in  Epic,  Dramatic  and  Lyric  verse, — 
Three  hours  weekly. 

Throughout  the  Sophomore  Year. — The  above  course  will  be  continued. 
— Two  hours  weekly. 

ORATORY — A  study  of  the  principles  of  persuasion  as  found  in  the 
best  orations,  and  the  application  of  those  principles  in  the  mastery  of 
materials  and  in  the  writing  and  delivering  of  orations.  The  principles 
of  expression  will  also  be  carefully  studied. — One  hour  weekly. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES 

Throughout  the  year,  (a)  English  prose  of  the  Victorian  Era.  New 
man,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Emerson. — Two  hours  weekly. 

(b)  Newman,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Emerson  (half  year),  and  critical  writ- 
ings of  Arnold  (half  year). — Two  hours  weekly. 

MATHEMATICS 
First  Year. 

1.  College  Algebra.    First  Semester,  five  hours  weekly. 

Course  1  amplifies  the  preparatory  work  and  takes  up  the  theory  of 
quadratic  equations}  ratio,  proportion  and  variation}  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  progressions  ;  permutations,  combinations  and  allied  theory; 
biennial  theorem }  theory  of  indices  and  logarithms. 

2.  Trigonometry.    Second  Semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Course  2  is  a  general  course  in  Trigonometry. 

3.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry.  Second  Semester,  three  hrs.  weekly, 
Second  Year. 

4.  Analytic  Geometry.    First  Semester, — Three  hours  weekly, 

5.  Advanced  College  Algebra.    First  Semester. — Two  hours  weekly. 

6.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  with  applications.  Second 
Semester. — Five  hours  weekly. 
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SCIENCE 

Science — General  Physics;  Descriptive  and  Experimental. 
Three  hours  a  week  of  lectures  are  supplemented  by  a  good 
reference  text  in  general  Physics.  Four  hours  a  week  laboratory 
work.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  pursue  the  subject  as  part  of  a  liberal  education  and  at  the  same 
time  give  the  practical  training  required  for  professional  work. 

A  thorough  high  school  or  academic  course  in  Elementary 
physics  is  prerequisite  to  this  course.  This  course  should  be  pre 
ceded  by  Trigonometry.      Continues  throughout  the  year. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR.     SCIENTIFIC  COURSE 

1st  Term — Mechanics  and  Properties  of  Matter — Elective. 
2nd  Term — Heat  and  Vibrations  and  Wave — Elective. 
3rd  Term — Sound  and  Sight — Elective, 
4th  Term — Magnetism  and  Electrostatics— Elective. 

Science — General  Descriptive  and  Theoretical    Chemistry. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  broad  and  firm 
grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  science  and  to  develope  a  greater  skill 
in  observation  and  manipulation,  also  to  furnish  a  solid  basis  for 
courses  still  more  advanced.  The  history  of  Chemistry  and  laws  of 
equilibrium  are  emphasized. 

The  class  room  work  consists  of  three  lectures  each  week  and 
students  devote  four  hours  to  laboratory  work  under  the  supers 
vision  of  instructors.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  experiments  in  general  Chemistry  to  which  is  add-* 
ed  a  limited  amount  of  qualitative  work.  Course  continues  through' 
out  the  year.  Prerequisite  one  year's  work  in  Elementary  Chemistry ,- 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE.    FRESHMAN  YEAR 
ACADEMIC  COURSES 

Science — Elementary    Chemistry. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
Science  of  Chemistry  and  to  familiarize  him  with  the  greater  num" 
ber  of  Chemical  phenomena,  important  commercial  and  practical 
chemical  process.  Students  are  required  to  attend  class  three  hours 
and  to  work  in  laboratory  four  hours  each  week,  Students  are  re- 
quired to  record  the  steps  and  results  of  experiments  performed- 
and  these  notebooks  properly  indexed  are  subject  to  careful  super' 
vision.    Throughout  the  year. 

Elementary  Physics. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  to  the  general  subject  of  physics,*. 
The  aim  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  laws  governing  the 
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mechanics  of  solids  and  fluids,  the  nature  of  sound,  light,  heat,  mag' 
netism  and  electricity. 

This  course  embraces  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work. 
Three  hours  class  and  four  hours  laboratory  each  week.  Many 
practical  problems  are  presented  and  solution  required,  see  states 
ment  concerning  note  book  under  Chemistry.  This  course  may  be 
elected  by  students  who  have  completed  Algebra  to  logrithms. 
Throughout  the  year. 

ZOOLOGY 

1.  Zoology.     First  Semester,  five  hours  weekly. 

Course  1  is  a  minor  course  covering  the  general  principles  of  the  science 
and  laying  a  foundation  for  the  more  technical  study  of  the  subject.  Two 
hours  a  week  lectures  and  four  hours  laboratory. 

2.  Zoology.     Second  Semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
Course  2  is  a  comparative  review  of  the  invertebrate  series  from 

selected  types. 

3.  Zoology.     Second  Semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Course  3  is  a  comparative  study  of  vertebrate  types. 

BOTANY 

1.  Botany.     Second  Semester,  four  hours  weekly. 

Course  1  is  a  minor  course  that  takes  a  general  survey  of  the  whole 
subject  with  a  view  to  the  mastery  of  essential  principles  and  subject 
matter,  for  further  and  more  technical  work. 

2.  Botany.     First  Semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

Course  2  consists  of  vegetable  histology  of  the  tissues  of  higher  plants. 

3.  Botany.     First  Semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

Course  3  takes  up  the  study  of  the  morphology  of  the  flowerless  plants. 
The  emphasis  will  be  on  Cryptogamic  Botany. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

1.     Advanced  Physiology.  Second  Semester,  three  hrs.  w'kly. 
This  course  will  require  as  prerequisites  that  the  student  has  had 
Chemistry  and  the  elementary  course  in  Physiology. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

1.  College  Psychology.    First  Semester,  three  hrs.  weekly. 
This  course  will  consist  of  careful  reading  and  study  of  some  of  the  best 

Psychological  literature.  Students  will  be  expected  to  make  reports  based 
on  this  study  and  reading.    Also  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  lectures. 

2.  College  Psychology.    Second  Semester,  two  hrs.  weekly. 
Course  2  is  a  continuation  of  course  1. 
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3.     Child  Psychology.     First  Semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
Course  3  is  intended  to  give  clear  insight  into  the  growth  and  develops 
ment  of  the  mind  of  the  child. 

PHILOSOPHY 

This    is   an   introduction     to     Philosophy.     The     fun- 
damental problems  will  be  clearly  presented. 
Second  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
LOGIC 

The  work  falls  under  three  heads. 

Deductive  Logic,  Inductive  Logic  and  the  Nature  of  Reasoning. 
Second  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

This  course  may  be  taken  extensively  i.  e.  reviewing  the 
progress  of  education  from  earliest  historic  times.  Or  in- 
tensively i.  e.  reviewing  some  definite  part  of  history  of  edu- 
cation, as  for  example,  the  progress  of  education  in  the  United 
States. 

Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

EXPRESSION  OR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

This  course  is  for  the  rounding  out  of  the  students 
knowledge  in  practice. 

Throughout  year,  one  hour  weekly. 

MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 

All  male  students  are  required  to  take  military  drill  or 
physical  culture  during  the  first  two  years  of  residence,  and 
those  who  take  drill  are  required  to  appear  at  all  military 
functions  in  the  cadet  regulation  uniform.  Uniforms  are 
more  economical  than  ordinary  clothing.  They  may  be  pro- 
cured at  a  nominal  cost.  Many  students  wear  the  uniform 
habitually  instead  of  the  citizen's  dress.  To  secure  uniform- 
ity, students  should  buy  the  uniforms  here.  When  necessary, 
cadets  can  dispose  of  their  uniforms  to  a  good  advantage. 
The  text  books  are  few  and  very  inexpensive. 

A  credit  of  one  and  one -fourth  hours  for  each  semester  is 
given  in  the  Junior  College  and  Academy.  The  maximum 
credit  allowed  is  five  hours. 
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COURSES 

Practical  instruction. 

Infantry  drill  regulations,  through  the  school  of  the  battalion  in  close 
and  extended  order. 

Advance  and  rear  guards,  and  outposts. 

Marches. 

The  ceremonies  of  battalion  review,  inspection,  parade,  guard'mount-' 
ing  and  escort  of  the  colors, 

Infantry  target  practice. 

Instruction  in  first  aid  to  the  injured. 
Theoretical  Instruction. 

The  infantry  drill  regulations  covered  by  the  practical  instruction. 

The  Manual  of  Guard  Duty, 

Small" Arms  Firing  Regulations,     Parts  I,  II  and  VII, 

The  Articles  of  War. 

One  lecture  on  camp  and  camp  hygiene, 

The  following  records : 

Enlistment  and  discharge  papers,  including  descriptive  lists, 

Morning  reports. 

Field  and  monthly  returns, 

Muster  rolls, 

Rosters, 

Ration  returns, 

Requisitions, 

Property  returns, 

CADET  BAND 

All  members  of  the  band  are  a  part  of  the  cadet  battalion, 
and  as  such  are  subject  to  military  discipline. 

Practical  Instruction. 
Music. 
Infantry  and  band  drill, 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  ATTENDING  THE  ACADEMY 

^sgp  HERE  are  many  very  important  advantages  that  ought 
^,  to  be  considered.  For  the  present,  classes  of  the  pre- 
paratory courses  recite  in  the  same  building  with  the 
Normal  and  College  classes.  The  students  are  under  the 
same  government  and  have  the  use  of  the  library  and  reading 
room,  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  gymnasium,  collec- 
tions in  the  museum  and  are  admitted  to  the  literary  societies. 
Students  who  cannot  take  a  college  course  may  find  in  either 
of  the  preparatory  courses  that  which  will  give  them  culture 
and  quite  a  good  preparation  for  life. 

Principal  Horn,  of  the  Grinnell  Academy,  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle, has  written  so  well  on  this  phase  of  secondary  educa- 
tional work  that  Ellsworth  desires  to  reprint  a  part  of  his 
discussion. 

He  speaks  of  the  advantages  of  academic  students  being 
associated  with  college  professors  and  college  students.  "The 
educational  atmosphere  and  the  college  outlook  thus  provided, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  academy  lives,  is  an  incalculable 
benefit,  and  a  benefit,  too,  which  as  time  goes  on  will  be  more 
and  more  appreciated  by  those  who  have  children  to  educate. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  about  sixty  per  cent  of  academy 
graduates  pursue  more  advanced  work  while  only  about  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  best  high  schools  go  on  to 
higher  work.  The  chances  therefore  that  an  academy  student 
will  go  on  and  pursue  lines  of  purely  cultural  work,  are 
more  than  doubled." 

He  further  speaks  of  the  freedom  of  the  academy  in  power 
to  mold  its  own  organization,  and  fix  its  own  ideals.  "Again 
the   academy   has   the  advantage  of  a  free  life.     It  is  not  re- 
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stricted  or  hampered  by  any  sort  of  external  influence.  Its 
body  of  instructors  have  a  free  hand  in  the  selection  of  text 
books,  apparatus,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  the  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  its  courses  of  study,  and  in  the  adoption  of  its 
own  methods  of  instruction  and  dicipline.  It  is  free  to  follow 
a  policy  which  has  nothing  to  conserve  but  the  highest  de- 
velopment and  welfare  of  the  student.  It  is  under  no  outside 
pressure  to  take  up  every  educational  fad  that  comes  along, 
and  to  keep  a  full  line  of  the  newest  educational  novelties ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  utmost  freedom  in  adopting 
new  ideas  that  are  really  valuable." 

Moreover,  the  writer  shows  how  the  Academy  may 
better  emphasize  self-reliance,  initiative  and  independence  in 
the  life  of  its  students.  "The  students  develop  initiative  and 
independence  in  a  marked  degree.  They  begin  at  once  the 
difficult  task  of  learning  to  use  books  and  libraries.  They 
become  self-reliant  and  learn  to  think  for  themselves.  They 
are  surrounded  by  the  air  of  scholarship.  Broad  views,  a 
high  ideal  of  education  and  the  grand  possibilities  of  the  best 
life  are  held  up  before  them  constantly." 

Moral  education  is  shown  to  have  the  best  chance  in  the 
Academy  in  these  words :  "But  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  their  religious  nature  is  given  free  play  and  may  be  freely 
appealed  to.  The  academy  is  under  no  embarrassment  at  this 
point.  All  of  the  world's  best  literature,  the  bible  included, 
may  be  freely  used.  It  is  free  to  utilize  all  of  the  forces  and 
materials  which  may  in  any  way  inspire,  nourish  and  enrich 
the  human  soul.  It  is  free  to  make  the  development  of  full 
manhood  and  full  womanhood  its  unchanging  goal." 

TIME  REQUIRED  TO  FINISH  ACADEMIC  COURSES 

Students  who  are  ready  to  enter  the  Academy  may  finish 
in  three  years,  and  be  well  prepared  to  enter  Ellsworth  Junior 
College  or  any  of  the  best  colleges  and  universities.  This  is 
a  saving  of  one  year's  time.  At  most  schools  it  requires  four 
years.  Of  course,  it  will  take  many  students  four  or  five 
years  in  any  school,  but  in  an  academy  organized   like   Ells- 
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worth  is,  large  numbers  of  good  students  are  able  to    do    pre- 
paratory work  in  three   years. 

Students  who  cannot  carry  heavy  work,  or  who  enter 
with  some  deficiencies,  may  make  up  work  during  the  sum- 
mer term. 


SUBxACADEMIC  COURSE 

THKRK  are  many  students  who  need  preparatory  work 
in  the  common  branches  and  certain  practical  training 
before  they  begin  their  regular  course  in  the  academy 
proper.  The  sub -academic  course  is  arranged  for  just  this 
class  of  students.  This  school  provides  special  classes  to 
suit  the  needs  of  all  students  who  are  samewhat  behind  in 
their  school.  Many  have  been  out  of  school  a  number  of 
years,  or  have  not  had  good  advantages.  Such  students  often 
hesitate  to  enter  school  again.  These  will  be  as  well  pro- 
vided for  at  this  school  as  any  other  class  of  students. 


FALL  TERM 

1st  WINTER  TERM 

2nd  WINTER  TERM 

SPRING  TERM 

Spelling 

Spelling 

Spelling 

Spelling 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

Writing 

Reading 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

Arithmetic 

U,  S.  History 

U.  S,  History 

U,  S,  History 

Civics 

Arithmetic 

Reading 

Drawing 

Music 

Geography 

Geography 

Geography 

Geography 

English  I 

English  I 

English  I 

English  I 
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NOTES  ON  ACADEMIC  COURSES 

1.  For  the  average  student  twenty  hours  will  be  suf- 
ficient work.  In  case  a  student  cannot  take  the  number  of 
hours  outlined  in  the  course,  some  study,  that  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  sequence  of  studies,  will  be  omitted  and 
taken  later. 

CERTIFICATES  AND  DIPLOMAS 

2.  One  hundred  and  twenty  hours  are  required  for  a  full 
academy  course.  This  is  the  same  as  thirty  semester  credits 
or  fifteen  units.  A  unit  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  hours  of 
prepared  work.  This  means  that  a  student  carries  a  subject 
thirty -six  weeks,  five  (5)  fifty  (50)  minute  recitations  a 
week. 

Students  preparing  for  the  Junior  College  who  do  not 
have  more  than  20  hours  deficiency  are  given  certificates 
which  entitle  them  Freshman  classification  in  the  Junior  Col- 
lege. This  deficiency  must  be  made  up  during  the  Junior 
College  courses. 

The  academy  diploma  is  given  to  all  students,  whether 
preparing  for  college  or  not,  who  have  completed  120  hours 
work  as  perscribed  in  the  regular  and  elective  wrork  of  the 
academy. 

ELECTIVES 

3.  Those  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  special  col- 
lege or  university  or  for  a  medical,  law  or  any  technical 
shool  are  permitted  to  choose  120  hours  of  such  work  as  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  institution  which  they  are  pre- 
paring to  enter.  This  is  an  advantage  of  great  importance  to 
a  large  number  of  students  who  which  to  save  time  and  money. 
Work  may  be  selected  from  the  following  branches : 

I.     Mathematics. 

a.  Elements  of  Algebra, 

b»  Plane  Geometry. 

c.  Solid  Geometry. 

d.  College  Algebra. 

e.  Trigonometry. 

f.  Analytic  Geometry. 

g.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
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II.     Science. 

a.     Elements  of  Chemistry,  one  year, 
b»    College  Chemistry,  one  year. 

a.  Elements  of  Physics,  one  year, 

b.  College  Physics,  one  year* 
Biology,  one  year. 

Botany,  one  year, 
Zoology,  one  year. 
Physiology,  one  year, 
Psychology,  one  year, 

III.  Languages. 

English,  five  years, 
German,  four  years, 
French,  two  years, 
Latin,  six  years, 
Greek,  three  years, 

IV.  History,  Civics,  Economics  and  Commercial  Law. 

History,  four  yearss 
Civics,  one^half  year, 
Economics,  one^half  year. 
Commercial  Law,  onchalf  year. 

REMARKS  ON  ACADEMIC  COURSES 

Latin.  The  purpose  of  the  preparatory  Latin  is  to 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  grammatical  forms  and  syntax 
of  the  language,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  read  and  un- 
derstand it  with  ease.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  special 
attention  will  be  given    rules,  vocabulary  and   pronunciation. 

First  Year. 

Collar  &  Daniel's  First  Latin  Book, 
Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  two  books. 

Second  Year. 

Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  two  books, 
Cicero's  Orations,  sir  orations, 
Prose  Composition, 

Third  Year. 

Vergil's  Aeneid,  six  books. 

Mythology,     Prose  Compositions, 

All  preparatory  courses  in  Latin  will  be  five  hours  per 
week.  Special  drill  will  be  given  in  the  prose  each  j^ear. 
The  Roman  pronunciation  will  be  used. 
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PREPARATORY  GERMAN 

First  Year. 

Thomas  Practical  German  Grammer,  part  one. 
Fifty  to  seventy  'five  pages  of  easy  graduated  German  prose, 
Second  Year. 

Grammar,  continued  from  first  year, 
Prose  compositions  from  text. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  and  from  seventyfive  to  one  hundred  pages 
of  German  stories  or  plays. 

This  course  in  German  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough 
and  careful  drill  in  German  grammar;  careful  work  in  pro- 
nunciation, with  the  memorizing  of  easy  selections  of  stand- 
ard German  poetry  and  easy  colloquial  sentences.  Light 
reading  and  dictation  will  be  given  each  year. 

FRENCH 

It  is  our  desire  to  make  the  course  in  French  as  strong  as 
possible  and  in  order  to  do  this  a  good  deal  of  time  and  stress 
must  be  put  upon  the  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Not  on- 
ly from  this  course  do  we  expect  the  student  to  gain  a  reading 
knowledge  but  also  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

This  course  will  be  given  five  hours  per   week   through- 
out the  year. 
First  Year. 

Woman's  Grammaire  Francaise,  with  Composition  and  conversation, 

L'Albi  Constantin. 

La  Cigal  Chez  les  Tournies. 

GREEK 

Greek  may  be  offered  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class 
instead  of  French  or  German. 

First  Year. 

Greek  Terms  and  Grammar  Prose  Composition,'  Xenophon,   "Analv 
asis."  Bookl. 
Second  Year. 

Creek  Grammar  and  ''Anabasis}"  Prose  Composition;  Plato,   "Apol«" 
ogy  and  Crito";  Sight  Reading;  Lysias  "Silent  Orations." 

ENGLISH 
I.     This    will    include    English   grammar,    composition, 
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spelling,  punctuation,  etc. ,  and  the  reading  of  English  classics 
in  what  is  known  as  the  general  list  which  follows : 

1906. 1907  and  1908.— Shakspeare's  Macbeth  and  merchant  of 
Venice  \  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers  in  the  Spectator }  (Irving's 
Life  of  Goldsmith?)  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  \  Scott's  Ivanhoe  and 
Lady  of  the  Lake  \  (Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,)  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur  j  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  \ 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  read  intelligently  all  the 
books  perscribed.  He  should  read  them  as  he  reads  other 
books;  he  is  expected,  not  to  know  them  minutely,  but  to 
have  freshly  in  mind  their  most  important  parts. 

II.  Literature.  Study  of  the  English  classics  in  what 
is  known  as  the  ''list  for  intensive  study;"  also  an  outline  of 
the  chief  periods  of  English  literature  following  the  classics 
studied. 

1906, 1907  and  1908.— Shakspeare's  Julius  Caesar  i  Milton's  L'Al' 
legro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas  \  Burk's  Speech  on  Concilia' 
tion  with  America.  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton  and  Life  of  Johnson. 
III.     Composition  and  Rhetoric,  including  rhetorical  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  composition,  the  paragraph   and   the   sen- 
tence; the  kinds  of   composition;    diction;    usage,    etc.     The 
final  test  will  include   questions    on   the   history   of   English 
literature,  on  grammar,  and  on  rhetoric. 

NOTE, — All  three  parts  of  the  examination  will  serve  as  a  test 
of  the  candidate's  ability  to  write  clear  and  accurate  English. 

,    MATHEMATICS 

I.  Algebra,  to  Quadratics,  one  unit. 

This  is  given  with  great  thoroughness,  much  time   being  given  to 
factoring. 

II.  Algebra,  Quadratics,  onchalf  unit. 

I.  Plane  Geometry. 

II.  Solid  Geometry, 

Courses  I  and  II  in  Geometry  make  a  credit  of  \}4  units  or  six  sem^ 
ester  credits. 
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ol  study,  equipment  and  faculty,  and  having  been  found  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law 
and  the  regulations  of  the  state  board  of  educational  examiners,  has  J)een  placed  on  the  list 
of  accredited  schools  designed  for  tlw:  instruction  and  tnyrni\s  of  teacr. 

Des  Moines.  tfe^^^^__  1 90j^ . 

There  is  a  demand  everywhere  for  better  prepared  teach- 
ers, and  in  offering  normal  courses  great  care  has  been  exer- 
cised in  their  preparation.  Students  finishing  any  of  the 
courses  will  be  well  prepared  for  all  grades  of  school  work ;  in 
fact,  many  graduates  of  the  normal  courses  are  holding  posi- 
tions as  superintendents  of  schools.  The  demand  upon  the 
department  for  graded  teachers  exceeds  the  supply. 

In  the  past  few  years  this  institution  has  won  a  wide  and 
well -deserved  reputation  as  a  teachers'  training  school.  The 
course  embraces  every  phase  of  the  teachers'  profession.  The 
training  work  does  not  stop,  as  in  many  normal  schools,  with 
mere  academic  instruction,  but  takes  up  full  and  complete  dis- 
cussions relative  to  how  the  mind  srrows:   order  of  mental  de- 
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velopment ;  how  knowledge  arises  in  the  mind ;  apperception 
as  applied  in  the  school  room,  and  many  other  kindred  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  all  teachers  and  of  vital  importance  to  any 
who  are  preparing  to  teach.  This  school  has  never  been  satis- 
fied to  stop,  in  the  training  of  teachers,  at  mere  text -book 
knowledge  or  instruction.  It  has  been  our  steadfast  purpose 
to  make  our  teachers'  training  course  cover  the  three  great 
fields  of  a  teacher's  professional  study.     These  are: 

(1)  A  clear  knowledge  of  what  to  teach. 

(2)  A  clear  knowledge  of  mental  aptitudes  and  activities  of 
psychology  in  its  relation  to  teaching. 

(3)  Methods,  or  how  to  present  subjects  of  study  according  to 
the  development  of  mental  life. 

Every  true  teacher  must  be  versed  in  these  three  great 
divisions  of  research  and  study.  Because  this  school  has 
broadened  and  strengthened  its  students  upon  the  great  and 
fundamental  principles  of  teaching  and  study,  the  work  of  the 
institution  has  become  known  over  a  wider  territory  each  year 
until  now  students  are  coming  to  us  from  many  counties  of 
this  state,  and  the  attention  of  students  and  educators  of  other 
states  is  being  attracted  to  the  excellence  and  thoroughness  of 
the  training  students  receive  here. 

STATE  CERTIFICATES 

The  normal  work  has  been  inspected  by  the  State  Board 
of  Educational  Examiners  as  to  its  laboratories,  library, 
faculty,  etc.,  and  found  to  be  so  well  equipped  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  law  of  the  last  general  assembly,  it  is  autho- 
rized to  grant  State  certificates  to  its  graduates  who  pass 
examination,  and  no  teaching  experience  is  required. 

Subject  matter,  studies,  and  professional  studies  are  so 
arranged  as  to  accomplish  the  most  good  in  the  shortest  time 
and  yet  maintain  the  proper  order  necessary  to  successful 
school  work.  The  State  of  Iowa  supervises  the  work  done, 
demanding  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  technical 
knowledge.  State  certificate  requirements,  as  made  by  law, 
are  constantly  kept  in  mind  in  all  the  courses  and  every  means 
is  used  to  give  prominence  to  that  special  preparation  essential 
to  professional  recognition. 
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COUNTY  CERTIFICATES 
There  is  always  a  large  class  of  students  who  wish  to 
study  for  couttty  certificates.  This  institution  arranges  short 
courses  so  as  to  save  time  for  the  student;  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  student's  wrork  can  be  done  thoroughly  enough  to 
count  on  the  full  State  certificate  if  the  student  should  desire 
afterwards  to  complete  that  higher  course.       This  is  a  most 

IMPORTANT   CONSIDERATION. 

Besides,  the  Summer  Normal  course  is  so  arranged  that 
students  may  complete  units  of  study  for  graduation  as  well  as 
do  special  review  work. 

When  deciding  what  school  to  attend,  think  what  such 
advantages  are  really  worth. 

SPECIAL  OR  IRREGULAR  NORMAL  STUDENTS 
This  refers  to  students  who  are  back  in  certain  subjects  and 
wish  to  make  them  np,  or  to  those  who  cannot  attend  regu- 
larly. Such  students  are  well  provided  for  here  at  all  times  of 
the  \^ear.  There  are  very  few  schools  that  really  make  care- 
ful provision  for  this  class  of  students.      Ellsworth  does 

ARRANGE    FOR   THEM. 
PLANS  TO  SUIT  TEACHERS  WHO  TEACH  PART  OF  EACH  YEAR 

We  have  five  terms  in  the  year.  There  are  four  nine- 
week  terms  and  a  six-wreek  summer  term. 

A  teacher  who  teaches  during  the  term  may  enter  here  for 
the  second  term,  and  by  continuing  for  the  remaining  four 
terms  may  complete  a  full  year's  work. 

A  teacher  may  teach  a  four -month  winter  term  and  yet 
complete  three  terms'  wTork  at  Ellsworth. 

The  college,  also,  will  arrange  with  active  teachers  so  that 
they  may  do  certain  branches  of  study  by  means  of  home  study. 

There  is  no  reason  why  manj^  active  teachers  may  not 
arrange  to  complete  courses  of  sttufy.  All  that  is  needful  is 
to  plan  the  work  and  work  the  plan. 

ELECTIVES 

If  entitled  to  take  electives,  choice  may  be  made  from  the 
groups  below.  Electives  shall  be  confined  to  the  following 
groups : 
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L    Language — English — Reading,  Language,  Literature.     For- 
eign— Latin,  German,  French. 

II.  Mathematics — Algebra,  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry. 

III.  Science — Biology,  Physics,  Chemistry. 

IV.  History  and  Geography — Economics,  Civics. 

V.  Drawing,  Music,  Book  Keeping, 

COUNTY  CERTIFICATE  COURSES 
Work  may  be  selected  from  first  and  second  years  of  four- 
year  program  to  prepare  for  any  county  examination. 
STATE  CERTIFICATE  COURSE 
The  first  three  years  prepares  for  state  certificate.    It  pre- 
pares the  student  for  teaching  in  the  high  school  or  for  village 
principalship. 

STATE  DIPLOMA  COURSE 

This  course  is  equal  to  the  most  advanced  work  of  any 
state  normal  school.  It  provides  thorough  training  for  life 
certificate.  It  affords  preparation  for  teaching  advanced  sub- 
jects and  for  superintendency  or  supervision. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 
Normal  students  may  take  the  subjects  to  prepare  for  just 
the  work  they  need. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
The  work  in  psychology  will  cover  the  subject  as  well  as 
in  the  best  state  normal  schools.  It  will  be  observed  by  a 
study  of  the  different  programs  that  a  student  may  do  three 
years  of  professional  work  in  child  study,  history  of  education 
and  psychology,  or  it  may  be  arranged  to  do  three  years  of 
work  in  psychology  alone. 

OUR  PLANS 
The  prospective  student  can  see,  by  a  careful  study  of  our 
normal   programs   of    study,    that  the    individual  needs  of 
students  have  been   carefully  considered.     Every  one  can 

GET  THE  WORK  NEEDED. 

UNNECESSARY 
It  has  been  deemed  unnecessary  to  give  a  detailed  outline 
of  each  branch  in  the  normal  programs  of  study. 
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CREDITS 
Persons  holding  high  school  diplomas  or  teachers'  certifi- 
cates will  be  given  advanced  standing  in  the  normal  courses. 
ADVANTAGES  OF  OUR  NORMAL  COURSE 
It  prepares  for  college  or  for  teaching.     If,  after  taking 
this   course,  you  can  go  to  college,  you  are  ready  to  enter. 
You  also  have  the  professional  training  to  teach.     Again,  if 
your  education  must  stop  with  this  course,  you  have  a  good, 
practical  training  for  life. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION 

For  this,  write  the  President.     Ask  for  an  explanation  of 
anything  relative  to  our  courses  not  made  plain  in  this  catalog. 
METHODS  OF  WORK 

The  methods  will  be  those  best  approved  by  the  best 
schools.  President  Meyer,  after  spending  twelve  years  as 
president  of  a  college  preparatory  and  normal  school,  has  just 
completed  two  years  of  special  research  in  our  best  colleges 
and  universities.  A  number  of  the  faculty  have,  also,  been 
doing  graduate  work.  Students  may,  therefore,  expect  to  be 
under  strong  leadership  and  to  receive  good  instruction. 
ELEMENTARY  COURSE 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  completed  the  first 
eight  grades  of  public  school  work.  A  careful  and  thorough 
study  of  the  following  is  made. 

Arithmetic  from  the  beginning,  especial  attention  given  to  prin^ 
clples  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  and  these 
are  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout  the  course,  Fractions,  measure 
ments,  percentage  are  to  be  thoroughly  computed  f  this  study  con*- 
tinues  one  term  in  the  preparatory, 

Grammar  is  taken  from  the  beginning  and  carefully  studied  to 
the  end  of  obtaining  correct  English  }  a  great  deal  of  written  work  is 
done,  giving  the  student  practice  in  written  expression. 

Reading  is  pursued  for  the  first  two  terms,  and  in  this  work  the 
fundamental  idea  is  thought-'getting.    Classics  are  taken  up  and  read, 

Geography  is  studied  for  two  terms  j  much  time  is  spent  upon 
the  essentials,  the  causes  are  sought,  its  relation  to  history  is  shown, 

Spelling  and  word  study  extend  through  the  year,  and  may  con-* 
tinue  into  the  preparatory  couse.     No  student  is  allowed  to  drop  the 
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study  until  a  grade  of  at  least  90  per  cent,  is  reached,    Students 
wishing  to  omit  this  branch  must  take  examination  in  it. 

Penmanship  extends  for  one  period  a  day  through  the  year,  un^ 
der  a  special  teacher  of  the  commercial  department.  The  muscular 
movement  is  taught.  The  student  is  taught  to  write  a  good  plain 
hand. 


Ellsworth  School 
of  Commence 


ELLSWORTH  SCHOOL 
OF    COM  M  ERCE 


ESTABLISHED  for  the  systematic  training  of  young  men 
and  women  for  business  life ;  it  will  stand  for  the  highest 
and  best  in  commercial  training;  it  will  not  promise,  in 
its  advertising,  anything  that  it  does  not  more  than  fulfill  in 
its  work ;   and  it  combines  sound  business  philosophy  with 
the  latest  business  methods. 

Not  only  does  Ellsworth  present  a  full  enough  course  in 
theory,  but  it  also  gives,  throughout  the  entire  business 
courses,  actual  business  practice. 

COMMERCIAL  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

1.  Short  Course  (Nine  Weeks'  Course). 

Bookkeeping  Writing 

Rapid  Calculation  Arithmetic 

Spelling 

2.  Intermediate  Course  (Eighteen  Weeks'  Course). 

Bookkeeping  Commercial  Arithmetic 

Rapid  Calculation  Letter  Writing 

Spelling  Actual  Business  Practice 

Writing  Legal  Forms 


3.     Full  Commercial  Course 
Bookkeeping 
Penmanship 
Banking 

Commercial  Arithmetic 
Correspondence 
Spelling 
English 
Commercial  Law 


Rapid  Calculation 

Civics 

Actual  Business  Practice 

Legal  Forms 

Lectures 

Business  Ethics 

Business  Economics 

Corporations 


Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Course. 

Shorthand  Official  Dictation 

Typewriting  Arithmetic 

Letter  Writing  Manifolding 

Letter  Press  Work  Care  of  Typewriter 

Spelling  Business  Ethics 

English  Grammar 
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5.     Combination  Course. 

This  includes  all  that  is  in  Courses  3  and  4f  as  outlined  above, 

There  are  many  students  whose  early  training  is  very 
deficient  in  the  common  school  subjects.  However,  many  of 
these  same  cannot  attend  college  four  or  five  years.  They 
can  only  be  in  school  one  or  two  years.  They  feel  that  they 
must  prepare,  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  for  active  life. 
For  such  students  we  have  planned  a  preparatory  year  of 
commercial  training.  This  leads  up  to  the  advance  year  in  a 
natural  order,  and  makes  the  work  much  more  practical  and 
valuable. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT  —  FIRST  YEAR 


1ST  QUARTER 
9  WEEKS 

2ND  QUARTER 
9  WEEKS 

3RD  QUARTER 

9  WEEKS 

4TH  QUARTER 
9  WEEKS 

Bookeekping 

Commercial  Arith. 

Penmanship 

Spelling 

Rapid  Calculation 

Bookkeeping 

Com'l.  Arith. 

Oom'l.  English 

Penmanship 

Spelling 

Rapid  Calculation 

Bookkeeping 
Com'l.  Arith. 
Com'l.  English 
Penmanship 
Com'l.  Geography 
Spelling 

Bookkeeping 
Penmanship 
Com'l.  Geography 
Spelling 
Reading 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT  —  SECOND  YEAR 


1ST  QUARTER 
9  WEEKS 


Bookkeeping 
Penmanship 
Arithmetic  (Adv.) 
English  Grammar 
Reading 


2ND  QUARTER 
9  WEEKS 


Bookkeeping 
Penmanship 
Commercial  Law 
English  Grammar 
Bus.  Corresp'ce. 


3RD  QUARTER 
9  WEEKS 


Bookkeeping 
Penmanship 
Commercial  Law 
Rapid  Calculation 


4TH  QUARTER 

9  WEEKS 


Bookkeeping 

Penmanship 

Rapid  Calculation 

Spelling 

Civics 


ACTUAL  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 

In  this  department  there  is  practice  in  the  following  kinds 
of  business:  Wood  and  Coal  business,  Wholesale  Flour  busi- 
ness, Wholesale  and  Retail  Furniture  business,  Dry  Goods 
business,  Commission  business,  Tanning  business,  Boot  and 
Shoe  business,  General  Merchandise  business,  Joint  Stock 
Companies  and  Corporations,  Banking.  These  lines  of  actual 
business  are  kept  as  full  and  complete  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  a  very  thorough  course. 
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BUSINESS  OFFICES 

As  every  student  is  required  to  practice  actual  business 
from  the  day  he  enters  to  the  day  he  finishes  his  commercial 
course,  we  have  provided  a  full  line  of  business  offices. 
IN  A  NATURAL  ORDER 

By  means  of  our  system,  what  the  student  learns  comes 
to  him  through  business  practice.  There  is  no  intrusion  of 
definitions  and  formulas  before  they  are  needed.  The  com- 
plex principles  of  the  accountant's  art  develop  naturally,  and 
in  a  manner  to  stamp  themselves  upon  the  student's  memory. 
He  does  things  for  himself,  and  therefore  knows  and  remem- 
bers how  they  are  done.  He  does  not  cross  any  bridges  be- 
fore he  comes  to  them;  he  can  hardly  fail  to  get  correct 
methods  formed  into  fixed  habits. 

In  fact,  by  the  new  method  of  Actual  Business  from  the 
start,  the  learner  does  the  same  things  in  the  same  way  as  he 
would  in  a  real  counting  room.  How,  then,  can  he  fail  in  this 
plan  of  "  learning  business  by  doing  business?  " 

ITS  PRE-EMINENT  ADVANTAGES 

Herewith  are  summed  up  some  special  points  of  superior- 
ity possessed  by  our  commercial  course : 

1.  Action  is  Education — It  is  harmony  with  modern  educational 
progress,  by  leading  the  students  to  "  learn  to  do  by  doing." 

2.  Nothing  Imaginary  —  No  fictitious  transactions,  names  or 
dates  are  used  in  any  part  of  the  work. 

3.  Must  Do  Their  Own  Work — There  are  no  two  sets  of  books 
alike  in  the  school  j  hence  no  borrowing,  copying,  or  other  subter^ 
fuges  of  shirkers  to  escape  work. 

4.  Something  at  Stake  —  The  student  does  not  only  keep  a 
record  of  his  business,  but  manages  it,  and  whether  he  gains  or  loses 
depends  upon  his  management. 

5.  No  MakcBelieve — All  vouchers  are  filed  as  in  a  real  office, 
and  all  papers  are  as  real  as  they  are  anywhere. 

6.  Keeps  Him  Wide  Awake  —  This  actually  doing  business 
adds  a  hundred  fold  to  the  interest  the  student  has  in  his  work. 

7.  Makes  a  man  of  him — The  student  learns  self-reliance  and 
the  value  of  good  management,  as  v/eil  as  the  fatal  results  of  neglect. 

8.  Acquires  a  Good  Address — The  personal  intercourse  res 
quired  by  the  students  doing  business  with  each  other  begets  readi' 
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ness,  courtesy  and  affability,  and  is  of  immense  advantage  to  diffi* 
dent  and  awkward  students. 

9.  Something  Good  Every  Day — Every  day's  experience  is  val* 
uable,  Did  the  student  remain  but  one  day  he  would,  in  that  time, 
learn  to  do  more  business  than  the  textbook  student  does  in  a  month. 

10.  Ready  for  Business — Students  without  previous  business  ex' 
perience  can  go  from  their  desks  in  the  school  room  to  responsible 
office  positions.  They  do  not  have  to  learn  it  over  when  a  position 
is  offered  them. 

11.  They  Hold  Their  Positions — Graduates  of  the  Actual  Busi- 
ness Course  can  get  and  keep  positions  that  no  mere  textbook  student 
would  attempt  to  fill.  The  record  proves  it.  We  are  convinced  on 
this  point. 

12.  Must  Take  Things  as  They  Come — Business  transactions 
arise  unexpectedly,  just  as  they  do  in  the  counting  room.  This  dc 
velops  confidence  and  promptness,  two  indispensable  qualities  of  a 
good  business  man. 

13.  Gets  Used  to  Them — As  the  student  is  constantly  handling 
commercial  papers  of  all  sorts,  his  knov/ledge  of  them  becomes  criti' 
cal  and  exact. 

14.  He  Is  All  Right — Ordinary  business  routine,  such  as  the 
making  out  of  drafts,  receipts,  acceptances,  indorsements,  etc.,  be/ 
come  fixed  habits.  Hence  the  student  is  not  at  sea  when  confronted 
with  business  papers  in  his  future  office  career. 

15.  No  Chance  to  Cheat — The  student  cannot  "fix"  a  recalci' 
trant  ledger  by  forcing  his  balances,  as  such  an  attempt  would  easily 
be  discovered  through  his  business  transactions  with  other  students. 

16.  Each  For  Himself — The  advancement  of  each  student  is  in' 
dependent  of  that  of  every  other  student.  There  is  no  crowding  of 
dull  students  or  holding  back  of  bright  ones. 

17.  Has  All  the  Advantages  of  Other  Systems — The  above  are 
some  of  the  special  advantages  of  the  Actual  Business  System,  but  in 
additon  to  these  the  system  includes  all  the  advantages  claimed  for 
the  other  systems, 

18.  Business  Men  as  "Weil  as  Bookkeepers — Our  course  of  busi' 
ness  training  makes  thorough  business  men  as  well  as  reliable  book' 
keepers.  No  one  wants  to  learn  bookkeeping  alone;  all  want  to  learn 
how  to  manage  busines, 

COLLEGE  BANK,  CAPITAL  $200,000 
Every  student  will  be  required  to  bank  just  as  business 
men  do.  Every  business  transaction  at  the  College  Bank  is 
performed  in  the  same  manner  as  at  any  national  bank.  Be- 
fore graduating  every  student  is  required  to  spend  some  time 
in  the  College  Bank  as  teller,  book  keeper,  cashier,  etc. 
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HOW  THE  STUDENT  BEGINS  WORK 

The  student,  when  he  first  enters  the  Business  College, 
is  given  a  short  introductory  business  course,  and  then  is 
furnished  a  real  cash  capital  of  college  money,  and  commences 
business  for  himself.  He  buys  and  sells  merchandise,  real 
estate,  United  States  and  city  bonds,  every  kind  of  negotiable 
paper,  etc. ,  computes  all  interests  and  discounts,  gives  and 
receives  notes,  drafts,  receipts,  checks,  orders,  bills  and  ac- 
count sales ;  insures  his  property  and  collects  his  insurance 
when  losses  occur;  keeps  a  bank  account,  and  carries  on 
through  the  postofflce  or  telegraph  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  the  different  firms ;  invoices  his  stock,  closes  his 
books,  reopens  them,  admits  partners  and  becomes  in  turn 
the  head  of  a  firm  of  two,  three  and  four  members;  divides 
gains  and  losses,  declares  dividends  and  prepares  statements 
which  exhibit  in  detail  the  true  condition  of  every  department 
of  his  business.  He  is  responsible  for  every  transaction 
made,  and  his  books  must  at  all  times  show  the  real  condi- 
tion of  his  business. 

The  time  required  depends  upon  previous  attainments 
and  the  ability  of  the  student.  Perhaps  the  time  required 
would  average  about  five  or  six  months. 

WHAT  WE  DO 

We  employ  good,  thorough  instructors,  keep  down  large 
classes,  usually  not  allowing  more  than  forty  to  recite  in    one 
class.     This  number  may  be  exceeded   occasionally,    but   not 
often.     We  give  much  individual  instruction. 
ABOUT  SECURING  POSITIONS 

Many  young  men  and  women  who  do  not  care  to  accept 
positions  take  up  work  in  this  department  because  the  knowl- 
edge of  bookkeeping  and  business  law  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  successful  conduct  of  one's  own  business  affairs.  Then, 
if  circumstances  should  ever  require,  they  have  the  necessary 
education  to  command  a  good  salary  in  the  commercial  world. 

You  may  not  know  whether  you  are  "cut  out"  for  a  bus i- 
mess  man,  but  you  do  know  that  you  will  have  to  transact 
business,  no  matter  in  what  work  you  are  engaged. 
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WE  ASSIST  STUDENTS- TO  SECURE  POSITIONS 

In  this  work  we  have  been  very  successful  as  our  records 
will  show  It  is  believed  no  business  college,  no  matter  where 
located,  has  a  better  record  for  assisting  to  secure  positions. 
We  repeat  what  we  have  often  stated  before :  Positions  are 
seeking  men  and  women;  the  trouble  is  not  in  finding  a  po- 
sition, but  the  trouble  is  to  find  qualified  men  and  women  to 
fill  positions. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

There  are  many  graduates  of  high  schools  and  public 
schools  who  have  taken  a  few  of  the  rudiments  of  bookkeep- 
ings or  perhaps  have  done  a  short  business  course,  and  desire 
to  take  a  high-grade  business  course  in  some  good  business 
college,  with  a  view  to  taking  responsible  and  remunerative 
positions  in  the  business  and  financial  world.  To  this  class 
of  students  we  can  offer  the  best  advantages. 

FOR  STUDENTS  "RUSTY"-  OR  BACKWARD 

we  also  have  superior  advantages.  For  those  who  have  been 
out  of  school  several  years,  or  who  have  not  had  good  advan- 
tages in  school  work  and  are,  therefore,  backward  or  behind 
in  their  studies,  we  provide  special  classes  or  give  individual 
instruction.  This  is  a  feature  not  offered  and  actually  realized 
in  many  schools  in  the  helpful  way  it  is  in  this  institution. 

REMEMBER  THIS  FEATURE 

We  not  only  maintain  short  courses  in  business  training, 
but  also  the  fullest  possible  courses  that  prepare  students  for 
accepting  the  most  difficult  positions  in  business  life. 
SOME  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION 

has  been  added  for  those  who  have  completed  the  regular 
Business  Course  and  who  wish  extra  training  in  the  science  of 
business  relations,  with  a  view  of  entering  the  mercantile 
world. 

This  is  a  superior  training  for  young  people  and  com- 
prises the  business  of  banking,  under  which  will  be  treated 
the  Origin  and  Utility  of  Banks,  State  and  Private  Banks  and 
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Bankers,  the  National  Act,  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Cashier,  the  Paying  Teller,  the  Receiving  Teller, 
the  Note  Teller,  the  Discount  Clerk,  the  Collection  Clerk,  the 
Messenger,  the  Bookkeeper,  and  duties  of  all  the  above;  the 
Clearing  House,  its  origin  and  advantages.  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Credits,  treating  the  Theory  of  Credits ;  Losses 
by  Failure ;  Mercantile  Agencies  and  their  Reports ;  Analysis 
of  the  Elements  of  Business ;  Analysis  of  Mercantile  Reports  ; 
Inventory  of  Valuations,  etc.  Civil  Government  and  De- 
scriptive Economics. 

While  this  is  special  work,  bear  in  mind  it  is  free  to  all 
regular  students.  This  school  does  not  have  extras  for  Pen- 
manship, extras  for  Banking,  extras  for  Special  Lectures,  etc. 
We  furnish  them  all  and  many  other  advantages,  but  all  at 
fhe  school's  expense,  except  as  distinctly  specified  in  table  of 
expenses. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

The  college  is  specially  fortunate  in  securing  Mrs.  Meyer, 
who  has  had  eleven  years'  experience  as  principal  and  in- 
structor. Her  students  are  holding  fine  positions  in  various 
large  cities  of  the  United  States.  All  the  work  will  be  done 
under  her  supervision  and  by  her  specially  successful  methods, 
which  she  has  developed  and  practiced  in  the  years  of  her 
shorthand  specializing  and  instruction. 
OUR  METHODS 

Bjr  our  methods  it  has  been  shown  that  any  student  that 
can  learn  to  read,  spell  and  write,  can,  with  equal  ease, 
learn  Shorthand.  So  many  people  have  been  fooled  by  so- 
called  easy  systems  that  they  have  almost  lost  faith  in  all 
Shorthand  methods.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  these  people 
say :  ' '  We  can  write  it  all  right,  but  we  can't  read  it. "  What 
nonsense!  Our  methods  soon  satisfy  all  who  come  that  our 
system  is  not  only  easy  to  learn,  easy  to  write,  but  also  easy 
to  read.  Our  students  can  read  their  notes  verbatim 
almost  as  easily  as  they  can  read  English  print.  If  they  can 
write  it  they  can  read  it  at  any  time,  no  matter  if  months  after 
it  was  written. 
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Too  much  praise  could  hardly  be  given  Mrs.  Meyer  for 
her  success  as  an  instructor  in  getting  students  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  subject.  She  seems  to  know 
just  what  to  do  for  each  student. 

WHAT  SYSTEM  OF  SHORTHAND  ? 

We  use  the  Twentieth -Century  edition  of  the  Pitmanic. 
We  claim  it  is  the  easiest  to  learn,  the  easiest  to  write  and  the 
easiest  to  read.  This  can  be  easily  proven  to  anyone.  If  you 
are  in  doubt,  let  us  furnish  you  the  facts.  Of  course  we  do 
not  countenance  any  of  the  cheap  catch -penny  systems  that 
profess  to  make  a  student  able  to  write  in  a  few  lessons. 

IF  YOU  ARE  IN  DOUBT 

about  what  system  to  study,  write  and  tell  us  what  informa- 
tion you  have  on  the  subject.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  some 
new,  untried  system.  We  can  show  you  that  our  system  has 
embodied  in  it  all  the  devices  that  have  been  tested  and  ap- 
proved by  the  experts  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Surely  this 
fact  means  something.  Better  risk  a  proven  and  tested  system 
than  risk  a  system  you  have  to  test  and  prove.  If  you  are  in 
doubt  please  write  us.     We  will  put  that  doubt  to  rest. 

HAVE  YOU  DONE  A  LITTLE  WORK  IN  SHORTHAND? 

You  need  not  lose  what  you  have  done.  We  will  give 
you  work  to  suit  you.  We  have  many  classes,  but  if  you  can 
not  work  in  any  of  the  numerous  classes,  we  give  individual 
instruction. 

HAVE  YOU  BEEN  DISCOURAGED? 

Every  year  we  have  those  come  to  us,  who  have  taken 
work  of  some  inferior  instructor,  or  in  some  over -crowded 
school,  or  in  some  illy  equipped  school.  They  have  wasted 
both  money  and  time,  and  are  discouraged.  We  have  never 
failed  to  bring  this  class  of  students  to  success.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  shows  the  highest  skill. 

TYPEWRITING  MACHINES 
We  use  the  Smith  Premier  and   Remington   typewriters. 
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Students  who  can  use  both  these  machines  skillfully  are  able 
to  use  any  of  the  standard  machines  now  on  the  market. 
HOW  LONG  WILL  IT  TAKE 

to  complete  a  course?  Some  have  finished  in  sixteen  weeks 
and  others  have  been  twenty,  while  still  others  have  been 
thirty  weeks.  The  previous  education  and  working  ability  of 
the  student  will  determine  the  time  required  to  finish  a  course. 

AMANUENSIS  COURSE 

This  shorthand  course  prepares  for  all  kinds  of  office 
work.  This  course  also  prepares  the  student  for  taking  the 
advanced  or  reporters'  course. 

NEWSPAPER  AND  COURT  REPORTERS'  COURSE 

This  is  our  advanced  course.  Those  who  take  it  are 
ready  to  do  the  most  difficult  reporting,  whether  in  the  courts 
or  on  the  most  difficult  newspaper  work. 

MANY  NEW  SCHEMES  AND  UNTRIED  SYSTEMS 

The  Pitmanic  systems  of  shorthand  have  stood  the  test  of 
practical,  every -day  business  experience  during  more  than 
half  a  century.  All  worthy  improvements  have  been  utilized 
from  year  to  3^ear;  why,  then,  should  any  one  be  deceived  by 
taking  up  some  catchy  scheme,  some  new  system?  Why  do 
the  reliable  schools  reject  these  untried  systems?  Because  it 
is  common  sense  to  do  so.  That  is  the  part  of  sound  business 
judgment.  No  wise  man  throws  away  the  improved  and  per- 
fected work  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century,  to  take  up 
what  is  yet  an  experiment.  L,et  us  use  the  same  good  sense 
in  regard  to  the  system  of  shorthand  we  study.  If  you  are  not 
already  convinced  let  us  send  you  our  special  16 -page  circular 
on  this  subject. 

OFFICE  DICTATION 

After  the  student  is  able  to  write  at  a  moderate  speed, 
real  business  letters  are  taken  from  dictation,  written  on  the 
typewriter  and  returned  to  the  office  for  correction.  This  leads 
to  very  accurate  and  rapid  work,  the  most  necessary  features 
of  shorthand  training. 
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GRADUATION 

Our  graduates  are  divided  into  two  classes:  (l)  Aman- 
uenses; (2)  Reporters.  To  graduate  in  the  first  class  re- 
quires a  speed  in  shorthand  of  100  to  150  words  per  minute. 
Students  are  also  required  to  show  ability  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  course.  On  the  typewriter  students  are  required  to  at- 
tain a  speed  of  50  words  a  minute,  all  work  to  be  neat  and  ac- 
curate. 

DON'T  ATTEND  AN  INFERIOR  SCHOOL 

Hundreds  of  young  men  and  women,  by  attending  inferior 
schools,  make  failures  of  their  work  every  year.  It  does  not 
cost  much,  if  any,  more  to  attend  a  high-grade  shorthand 
school.  We  have  the  very  best  facilities,  and  therefore  can 
advance  our  students  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Then  we  have 
agencies  in  the  large  cities  which  can  place  competent  students 
in  good  positions.  We  do  individual  work,  and  by  this  meth- 
od students  are  made  more  thorough  for  their  official  work. 
To  attend  an  inferior  institution  is  to  waste  both  time  and 
money. 

AVOID  INCOMPETENT  TEACHERS 

There  are  many  ill -equipped  small  colleges  attempting  to 
teach  shorthand,  and  are  making  failures  of  their  students 
right  along  because  the  instructors  are  not  thorough  in  their 
work.  Take  lessons  of  those  who  are  qualified,  both  in  theor}^ 
and  practice. 

AN  ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENSE 

See  another  part  of  this  catalog,  where  you  will  find  a  full 
statement  of  expenses  given  under  the  various  heads  of  Tui- 
tion, Board,  Rooms,  Light,  Heat,  Etc. 

TYPEWRITING 

The  Banker,  the  Lawyer,  the  Manufacturer  and  the 
Wholesaler  judge  your  ability  by  the  appearance  of  your  tran- 
scribed letter  and  the  time  required  to  write  it.  The  stenog- 
rapher who  operates  the  machine  by  touch  method  is  the  one 
who  turns  out  the  most  acceptable  letter  and  in   the    shortest 
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possible  time.  He  keeps  the  carriage  of  the  machine  almost 
constantly  moving  while  the  eye  rests  upon  the  shorthand 
notes.  As  the  pianist  watches  her  music  while  the  ringers 
manipulate  the  keys,  so  do  the  eyes  of  the  up-to-date  stenog- 
rapher read  his  notes  while  the  fingers  operate  the  keys.  The 
old  sight  method  is  gone  forever.  It  is  too  slow.  It  is  in- 
jurious to  the  health  on  account  of  the  nervous  tension  it 
requires.  Operating  by  touch  becomes  a  habit.  One  can  use 
the  piano  in  the  dark.  The  touch  operator  can  operate  the 
typewriter  in  the  dark. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

We  think  this  branch  of  study  is  quite  as  interesting  as  it 
is  necessary,  and  the  method  we  use  in  teaching  it  adds  much 
to  the  benefit  derived  from  it.  We  place  a  text  in  the  hands 
of  each  member  of  the  class,  and  assign  the  work  the  same  as 
it  is  assigned  in  history.  During  the  recitation  the  pupils  are 
questioned  on  the  day's  work  and  then  in  a  lecture,  brief  and 
to  the  point,  the  entire  lesson  is  reduced  to  the  facts  which  it 
contains.  The  work  consists  of  such  contracts  as  all  have  to 
deal  with,  such  as  Negotiable  Paper,  Guaranty  and  Surety- 
ship, Interest  and  usury,  Sales  of  Personal  Property,  Bail- 
ments of  Personal  Property,  Landlord  and  Tenant,  Etc. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

Commercial  Arithmetic  is  so  taught  as  to  thoroughly  in- 
culcate the  principles  applied  to  business.  It  consists  of  the 
rapid  and  accurate  application  of  the  fundamental  principles : 
Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Division.  Denom- 
inate numbers,  Measurements,  Common  Fractions,  Decimal 
Fractions  and  Percentage  and  its  applications.  Settlements  of 
partnerships,  Equation  of  Accounts,  Description  and  Location 
of  lands  are  taken  up.  Short  cuts  in  figures  are  discussed. 
OFFICES  THROUGH   WHICH  EACH  STUDENT  WORKS 

The  Merchants'  Bank — In  this  office  the  business  is  con- 
ducted same  as  in  any  ordinary  bank  and  the  books  used  are 
about  the  same  in  size,  number  and  kind. 

First  National    Bank — In  this  office  the    bookkeeping  is 
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practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Merchants'.  The  main 
educational  point  is  the  different  way  of  effecting  an  organ- 
ization. 

The  Commercial  Exchange — The  purpose  of  this  office  is 
to  have  a  market  for  the  merchandise  that  the  student  has 
purchased  from  other  students  and  in  no  case  will  students 
be  allowed  to  sell  to  the  Commercial  Exchange  the  goods 
that  they  have  purchased  direct  from  the  Emporium. 

The  Emporium — This  office  is  conducted  as  the  whole- 
sale house  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  students  with  mer- 
chandise required  in  the  course  of  business. 

PENMANSHIP 

A  good  business  hand  writing  is  an  essential  qualifica- 
tion of  the  man  who  takes  up  the  work  of  practical  business 
life.  This  is  not  neglected.  Daily  classes  are  open  to  all 
students  of  the  college. 
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m*  S  director  of  the  School  of  Music  the  management  has 
Jjf  secured  the  services  of  Prof.  A.  B.  Bullock,  who  is 
recognized,  wherever  his  ability  as  an  instructor  is 
known,  as  a  master  of  his  profession.  He  is  not  only  a 
graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  music,  but  has 
studied  under  some  of  the  eminent  men  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Bullock  has  taught  in  Central  Iowa  for  several  years  and 
many  of  his  students  are  now  rilling  acceptably  positions  as 
music  teachers.  Students  taking  work  in  this  department 
will  find  that  they  are  being  furnished  the  competent  instruc- 
tion of  the  best  Conservatories.  Mr.  Bullock  is  ably  assisted 
in  his  work  by  Mrs.  Bullock,  who  is  highly  recommended  by 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 

The  broad-minded,  thinking  musician  is  being  demand- 
ed more  and  more  each  year,  and  it  is  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  this  sort  of  students  that  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
is  striving.  By  looking  through  the  course  and  requirements 
of  this  department  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  manage- 
ment has  endeavored  to  make  them  accord  with  this  idea. 
Such  a  combination  of  branches  has  been  taken  up  as  is 
thought  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  student  and  it  is 
our  purpose  to  offer  instruction  in  and  provide  for  the  study 
of  the  latest  and  best  methods.  This  department  is  striving 
to  direct  the  minds  of  the  students  toward  the  study  of  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  work  they  are  doing;  principles  which 
underlie  music  in  general  and  which  underlie  the  production 
and  the  performance  of  it ;  principles  which  if  applied,  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  in  the  shortest  time  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  energy. 

We  do  not  aim  to  turn  out  each  year  a  long  list  of  grad- 
uates who  have  simply  a  diploma    equipment,    but  we  aim  to 
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hold  our  pupils  from  graduation  until  they  have  laid  a  good 
musical  and  technical  foundation  and  have  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  scientific  study. 

We  believe  that  students  sent  out  under  any  other  plan 
will  not  be  able  to  make  rapid  progress  in  their  future  stud}', 
and  that,  if  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  make  substantial  gain  by  themselves. 

We  aim  to  give  an  adequate  amount  of  time  and  attention 
to  the  technical  as  well  as  the  emotional  side  of  the  pupil's 
nature,  and  to  throw  such  influences  about  them  as  will  be 
conducive  to  the  growth  of  a  musical  and  appreciative  mind. 
Our  highest  aim  and  greatest  hope  is  to  produce  a  high  mu- 
sical taste  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  superficial  and  the  noble  in  the  art. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  department  offers  three  distinct  courses,  two  of 
which  lead  up  to  diplomas — Piano,  Voice  and  Harmony. 

PIANO  FORTE 

A  general  outline  of  the  work  as  carried  on  in  Piano  is  as 
follows  : 

1.  Technical  exercises,  which  are  intended  to  give  control  of  the 
muscles  of  the  fingers,  hands  and  arms,  making  them  respond 
sive  to  the  command  of  the  will. 

This  work  is  carried  on  without  notes,  that  the  position  of  the 
hand  may  be  closely  watched  by  the  pupil,  Touch,  as  taught 
by  us,  is  divided  into  four  general  classes}  Staccato,  Half  Stac 
cato,  Leggiero  and  the  Clinging  Legato. 

2.  Etudes  by  the  best  teachers  and  composers,  designed  to  give 
further  development  to  the  executive  powers,  to  bring  about  a 
finer  relation  between  the  physical  and  mental  faculties  and  to 
form  a  connecting  link  between  purely  technical  work  and 
the  higher  forms  of  musical  expression. 

3.  Composition  of  sterling  merit  by  the  best   writers,  both  ancient 

and  modern. 

Application  of  principles  of  pedaling  as  learned  in  the 
pedal  technical  studies.  Work  in  all  three  divisions  is  car- 
ried on  simultaneously. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  theory  requirements  of  the  course  in  Piano,  which 
leads  to  a  diploma,  consists  of  four  terms  of  Harmony  and 
one  year  of  Musical  History,  besides  being  able  to  perform  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  Each  graduate  of  the  Piano  Course  is 
required  to  give  a  recital  during  his  senior  year. 

VOCAL 

The  pure  Italian  method  as  taught  by  Maestro  Vannini 
is  used  in  this  department,  and  the  work  is  divided  into  three 

general  divisions. 

1,  Technics,  consisting  of  exercises  and   syllables  that  promote  the 

proper  use  and  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  throat 
and  breathing  organs, 

2,  Etudes  for  the  application  of  the  principles  learned   in  Technics, 
Vaccai,  Seiber  and  Concone, 

3,  Songs    embodying   the   principles   learned    in*  Technics    and 
Etudes,  Art  Study,  Dramatic   Expression,  Etc, 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  Theory  and  Musical  History  requirements  for  grad- 
uation in  Voice  are  the  same  as  those  in  Piano.  One  year  of 
Piano  is  also  required.  Students  graduating  from  this  course 
are  required  to  perform  in  a  satisfacton'  manner,  also  to  give 
a  recital  during  their  senior  year. 

HARMONY 

The  regular  course  that  is  offered  in  Harmony  includes 
four  terms. 

First  Term — Musical  notations,  keys,  scales  and  signatures,  in.* 
tervals,  formation  of  triads  and  chord  connection.  Simple  part 
writing  from  given  basses  and  sopranos, 

Second  Term — Richter's  Manual  of  Harmony  to  Part  Two,  with 
additional  exercises  and  examples,  Harmonizing  chorals,  Chords 
of  the  seventh  and  secondary  chords  of  the  seventh.  Modulations, 

Third  Term — Part  two  of  Richter's  Manual,  Harmonizing 
chorals  is  continued.    Modulations. 

Fourth  Term — Richter's  Manual,    Suspensions,    Modulations, 

MUSICAL  HISTORY 

This  work  is  given  in  the  form  of  lectures  and  lessons 
from  text  books,  accompanied  by  outside  reading. 
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EAR  TRAINING 

This  class  is  carried  throughout    the  entire  year  in  semi  - 
weekly  recitations.     All  music  students  are   earnestly  advised 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  work,  as  the  result  is  invaluable. 
SOME  ADVANTAGES 

There  are  many  advantages  in  taking  music  instruction 
in  connection  with  a  conservatory,  and  more  especially  so, 
when  there  is  close  relation  with  college  work  as  is  the  case 
at  Ellsworth. 

Students  have  the  advantage  of  association  with  large 
numbers  of  students  who  are  taking  the  same  courses.  This 
is  very  inspiring  for  what  leads  to  better  effort  than  a  proper 
spirit  of  emulation.  This  is  not  possible  when  music  work  is 
done  privately.  Again,  students  here  mingle  with  a  number 
of  teachers,  and  with  many  advanced  students.  Besides, 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  much  fine  music  as 
given  by  specialists  who  visit  the  city.  Then,  there  is  the 
special  training  given  by  means  of  recitals,  that  are  held  from 
time  to  time. 

Moreover,  music  students  may  take  college  studies,  if 
they  desire,  in  languages  (English,  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
or  French)  or  in  many  other  lines  of  work  that  are  especially 
helpful  to  students  of  music. 
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ELOCUTION 

THE  aim  of  this  department  is  the  cultivation  of  the  per- 
ceptive faculties,  and  the  imagination.  A  cultivated 
imagination  that  creates  and  reveals  the  scene  as  perfect- 
ly to  the  soul  as  the  natural  eye  could  reveal  it  to  the  mind, 
is  the  secret  and  source  of  all  eloquence  or  expressive  speech. 
Join  this  to  the  regulated  judgment  and  you  have  the  combi- 
nation that  unlocks  every  door  that  leads  to  successful  read- 
ing and  speaking.  This  education  of  the  spiritual  forces  of 
our  nature  by  which  we  are  made  appreciative  beings,  is 
more  necessary  to  our  enjoyment  and  success  in  life  than  the 
education  of  the  rational  faculties  to  the  mind. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  management  and  regulation  of 
the  breath ;  the  proper  use  of  the  body  in  the  development  of 
vocal  energy;  the  most  approved  methods  of  acquiring  a  dis- 
tinct articulation ;  the  function  of  the  Natural  and  Orotund 
voice;  the  application  of  Force,  Stress,  Pitch,  Rate,  Quantity 
and  Emphasis;  the  use  of  inflection  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasis and  melodious  effect;  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Gesture  and  their  application. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
The  aim  of  the  Physical  Culture  Department  is  to  give  a 
symmetrical  development  of  the  body  as  a  basis  for  health 
and  grace.  The  general  work  includes  Indian  clubs,  dumb 
bells,  Wand,  Pole  and  Marching  Drills,  breathing  exercises, 
flexing  exercises,  and  exercises  to  develop  control  of  the  mus- 
cles.    The  results  expected  are : 

First — A  graceful  bearing  habitually  maintained. 

Second — Freedom  from  awkwardness  and  semiconsciousness. 

Third — Harmony  in  all  the  movements  of  the   body,    blended  with 

elegance  and  ease  of  bodily  poise. 
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Classes  are  formed  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  and 
year.  The  work  is  open  to  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  all  departments  and  no  extra  tuition  is  charged  for  regular 
class  work.     Extra  tuition  is  charged  for  private  lessons. 

DESIGN  OF  WORK 

It  is  the  object  to  offer  opportunities  of  training  to  all 
who  desire  to  become  proficient  in  the  various  lines  of  ex- 
pression and  oratory.  It  is  expected  that  students  of  this  de- 
partment will  especially  emphasize  English,  and  other  cog- 
nate subjects.  Moreover,  the  personality  of  each  student  will 
receive  careful  attention. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  DRILLS 

These  will  be  given  twice  each  week    and   it    is  expected 
that  all  students  will  avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  physi- 
cal development.     All  of  the   regularly    enrolled    students  of 
the  school  may  take  this  work  without  paying  any  extra  fee. 
GENERAL  CLASS  IN  ELOCUTION. 

There  will  be  a  general  class  in  Elocution  each  term  of 
the  regular  year  to  which  all  students  of  the  College,  Acad- 
emy, Normal  and  Commercial,  are  entitled  without  extra  cost. 

ELECTIVE 

Students  of  the  academy  who  are  not  preparing  for  col- 
lege, or  who  already  have  enough  units  of  preparation,  may 
elect  as  much  as  five  hours  in  the  junior  year  and  ten  hours 
in  the  senior  year,  but  in  any  case,  if  this  work  is  individual 
or  special,  extra  tuition  will  be  charged.  In  case  a  student  is 
preparing  for  a  college  in  which  credit  is  given  for  elocution 
as  a  preparatory  study,  it  may  also  count  for  academic  gradu- 
ation in  Ellsworth  Academy.  If  the  student  is  preparing  to 
enter  Ellsworth  Junior  College,  he  must  have  at  least,  14>£ 
units  in  other  subjects,  and  he  is  recommended  to  have  the 
full  15  units  as  will  be  seen  by  a  careful  study  of  the  entrance 
requirements. 

Gesture  and  Pantomimk.  The  function  of  gesture  is 
to  assist  the  utterance.     The  study  of  gesture  has   been    fre- 
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quently  and  not  without  good  reason  condemned  because  in 
most  instances  the  processes  used  have  been  purely  mechan- 
ical and  imitative,  but  through  the  method  here  employed  the 
pupils  are  led  to  a  consciousness  of  power  and  freedom  of 
movement  preserving  both  spontaneity  and  individuality. 

Public  Speaking  and  Reading.  Training  in  public 
speaking  embraces  extemporary  and  argumentative  address 
and  the  analysis  of  the  expressional  element  of  thought  and 
the  mastery  of  physical  means  of  expression. 

Bible  Reading.  Practice  in  reading  passages  from  the 
Bible  is  of  special  interest  to  the  student,  as  they  contain  ex- 
amples of  the  best  literature,  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
meaning  and  beauty  of  literature  is  the  first  requisite  of  a 
reader. 

Tone  Color  and  Atmosphere.  Tone  color  may  be 
regarded  as  the  avenue  of  expressing  the  emotions.  It  may 
be  considered  under  two  heads:  First,  word  color,  and  sec- 
ond, emotional  setting  or  atmosphere  of  a  selection.  The 
element  of  atmosphere  reveals  itself  through  the  personality 
of  the  reader,  and  in  this  way  manifests  the  spirit  of  liter- 
ature. 

Analysis  and  Interpretation.  This  includes  the 
meaning,  the  motive,  the  treatment,  the  principal  and  sub- 
ordinate ideas,  their  relation  to  each  other,  climax,  grouping, 
and  phrasing. 

TUITION 

See  tuition  rates  under  head  of  Expenses  on  another 
page. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  ART 


THE  art  studio  is  ample  in  size  and  well  equipped.  The 
students  receive  careful  individual  instruction  under 
Caroline  W.  Smith,  a  former  student  of  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute.  Miss  Smith  has  also  had  several  years  of  study- 
under  private  teachers  in  Chicago,  has  had  four  years'  exper- 
ience teaching  and  has  a  diploma  from  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment of  the  Art  Institute,  which  enables  her,  as  a  teacher,  to 
do  fine  work  in  this  department.  Pupils  receive  in  this  de- 
partment instructions  in  oil,  water  color,  and  pastel  painting, 
drawing,  outdoor  sketching,  pyrography,  composition,  illus- 
tration, perspective,  etc.  The  object  of  this  department  is  to 
fit  pupils  to  give  instruction  in  drawing,  as  is  required  in  the 
progressive  public  schools  of  today  and  should  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  all  normal  students.  The  same  system  is 
taught  here  as  is  used  in  city  schools,  and  is  considered  a 
most  thorough  course.  The  art  work  gives  culture  and 
broadness  of  mind  and  those  desiring  to  teach  should  take 
advantage  of  it  as  it  is  greatly  beneficial  in  nature  study, 
Geography  and  History. 

TUITION 

See  tuition  rates    under   head    of   Expenses    on    another 
page. 
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The  following  officers  and  the  names  of  members  are 
furnished  for  the  catalog  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Association. 

OFFICERS 


A.  I.  Ganfield 
Jennie  Truman     - 
Mrs.  I,ucy  Hinton 
Mabei*  Calkins     - 
Wendbu,  Thorp 


President 

First  Vice  President 

Second  Vice  President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES 


Mrs.  Y.  G.  Barneix 
Wendeu<  Thorp 
Everett  Huffman 
Harold  Bingham 


Program  Committee 

Banquet  Committee 

-    Toast  Committee 

Invitation  Committee 
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College  Students 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

SENIOR 

Sumner  J.  Osgood Iowa  Falls 

L,eona  E.  Sherry Iowa  Falls 

Jessie ,  M.   Foote Iowa  Falls 

JUNIOR 

Jennie  M.  Kennedy Iowa  Falls 

Earl    Swiney Iowa  Falls 

William  Kennedy Iowa  Falls 

Hazel    Smith Ft.  Dodge 

I^ee    McCallum Iowa  Falls 

ACADEMIC 

SENIOR 

Harold  Bingham Rowan 

Helen  M.  Weaver Iowa  Falls 

Mary  I.   Campbell Williams 

Grace  H.    Campbell Williams 

Edna  Wall Alden 

Chas.  Mclaughlin '. Williams 

John    McLaughlin Williams 

Ralph  L,.  Baskerville Iowa  Falls 

MIDDLE 

0.  S.   Winterfield. Iowa  Falls 

Florence    Allinson Iowa  Falls 

Ednabelle  Brogan , , Iowa  Falls 

1.  B.  Stuart Iowa  Falls 

Geo.  W.  Lamprecht Iowa  Falls 

Maude  Hayden Owasa 

IyUcille  Forest Iowa  Falls 
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Clarence  Thorp , Iowa  Falls 

Edna  Kelsey Iowa  Falls 

K.  Pearl  Elwell i La  Porte  City 

Grant  L.  Sanders Owasa 

Harry  J.  Breithaupt Ackley 

Burdette  Carleton . Chicago 

JUNIOR 

Ernest  Welden Iowa  Falls 

Caroline  Johnson Iowa  Falls 

Bernard    McCallum Belmond 

Earl  Dunn Eldora 

John  M.  Haselwood Blandsville,  Illinois 

Stanley  E.  Anderson Stanhope 

Hazel  Forest Iowa  Falls 

Clarence  Huffman Owasa 

Millicent  Montgomery Iowa  Falls 

Grace  Smith Grundy  Center 

Roscoe   Sires Iowa  Falls 

SUB-ACADEMIC 

Guy  Luscombe Radcliffe 

John  Guldberg Latimer 

E.  J.  Fitz Iowa  Falls 

Harry  Fitz Iowa  Falls 

Bess  Kislia Iowa  Falls 

Mary  Weiland Iowa  Falls 

Myrtle  Dielman , Dows 

Alvin    Ellison Iowa  Falls 

J.  Morley Buffalo  Center 

J.  W.  Anderson Iowa  Falls 

Riley   Simpson 

Roy  E.  Johnson 

Lester  Dayton 

Frank  Dayton 

Milton  R.   Tidman 

Roy   Isham Webster  City 

Chas.    Stowe Iowa  Falls 
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Clint  Stowe Iowa  Falls 

Laura  Hagen Dows 

Louis  Hagen Dows 

M.  F.    Tidman . Iowa  Falls 

Ivan  Meyer Iowa  Falls 

George  Peters Woden 

Frank   Wall Alden 

Ray  Castello Owasa 

Chas.  G.  Weyrouch Iowa  Falls 

Sylvia  Johns Ackley 

Ralph  Leslie Iowa  Falls 

C.  S.    Lambright Kldora 

NORMAL 

SENIOR 

Wendell  P.  Thorp Iowa  Falls 

JUNIOR 

Stewart  Sharp Iowa  Falls 

Everett  Huffman Owasa 

Mary  Wall Alden 

SOPHOMORE 

Gertrude  Glancy Iowa  Falls 

Maude   Seaver Dows 

Mayme  Daniels Iowa  Falls 

Grace  Coates Iowa  Falls 

Lulu  Huntley 1 Iowa  Falls 

Rachel  L.  Darlington Iowa  Falls 

Clara   Schaum Center  Point 

L.  Ethel  McCord Iowa  Falls 

Jennie   Walker Dixon ,  Missouri 

Mabel  Walker Dixon ,  Missouri 

Lizzie    McCord Iowa  Falls 

Bertha  Haney Eagle  Grove 

Irene   Smith Eldora 

Anna  Smith Bode 
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FRESHMAN 

Verna  Bailey Iowa  Falls 

Marie   Hake Hubbard 

Ethel  Crawford Burdette 

Lucy  Williamson Eldora 

Minnie  Holland Alden 

Josephine   Jacobson Dows 

Lena  M.  Elliott Robertson 

Ellen  M.  Stinson Hampton 

Martha  E.  Tysdahl Radcliffe 

Thana  Jackson Iowa  Falls 

Bessie  Hoyt Eldora 

Mabelle  Martin Iowa  Falls 

Clara   Rankin Iowa  Falls 

Luella  Robbins Iowa  Falls 

Elsie  Huffman Owasa 

Lulu  Mason Iowa  Falls 

Lillian  Aigley Belmond 

Pearl  Dunn Eldora 

Verna   Whitney Hubbard 

Gertrude    Hoveland « Kanawha 

Fannie  Peglow Buckeye 

Minnie  Peglow Buckeye 

Maggie  G.  Kahl Blairsburg 

Olive  A.  Kahl Blairsburg 

Floy  Williams Iowa  Falls 

Ethel  Mark Iowa  Falls 

Florence   Stockdale Iowa  Falls 

Caroline  Olson Dows 

Minnie    Holland s Alden 

Edward  A.  Wachter Alden 

Jewel   Simpson , Iowa  Falls 

Nellie  Griggs Goodell 

Mary  Davis Iowa  Falls 

Eleanor  Seeley Iowa  Falls 

Belle  Ross 

Bonnye   Blakely 

Lurinda  R.  Kellogg Alden 
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Bessie  Grant Iowa  Falls 

Nellie  Sweet Eldora 

Tillie  Hillstad Kanawha 

Bertha  Hiddick Iowa  Falls 

Vella  Dnrrant Dows 

Porter  Knapp Macomb,  Illinois 

Grace  R.  Fuller Iowa  Falls 

Florence  Andrews " 

Lulu  M.  Carr " 

Laura  Hanter Owasa 

COMMERCIAL 

Alfred  F.  Iverson Dows 

William  Brooks Ohadron,  Nebraska 

Marion  G.  Jackson Iowa  Falls 

Grover  O.  Kinney Buckeye 

Charles  H.  Utech Iowa  Falls 

Irvin  Durrant Dows 

Engiae  Thompson Radcliffe 

W.  A.  Neuenfeldt Buckeye 

Charles  Carpenter Woolstock 

Clarence  M.  Seelemeier Alden 

Edward  Crovisier. Webster  City 

,  Callum  O.   Evans Dows 

Fred  Peterson Hampton 

John  E.  Rissie Dows 

Clair  E.  Carson Union 

Forest  Barnes Union 

Bert  Miller Iowa  Falls 

Chas.    Cutting " 

Thomas    Wildman " 

Glynn  Ballon Rowan 

Arthur  Thorson ' Radcliffe 

Walter  Hillhouse % Bartlesville,  Indian  Territory 

Delbert  Rankin Iowa  Falls 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

Alfred  F.  Iverson Dows 

Nellie  Pepperling Iowa  Falls 

Myrtle  Tarpenning ' ' 

Fred  Hibner 

Grace  Roswell Algona 

Mabel  R.  Sterns Iowa  Falls 

Clifford  Carpenter " 

Pearl  Daniels " 
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Hilda  Ashby Iowa  Falls 

Glenn  E.  Taylor 

Callum  O.  Evans Dows 

John  E.  Risse Dows 

Alfred  Sharpe Iowa  Falls 

Eva  Wilbur 

Eva  Winters " 

Thomas  Wildman " 

Glynn  Ballon Rowan 

Ethel  Rowray Iowa  Falls 

Delbert  L.   Rankin " 

John  Haselwood Blandinsville,  Illinois, 

ART 

PAINTING  AND  PYROGRAPHY 

lone  Boyle Webster  City 

Mrs.  Belle    Stout Iowa  Falls 

Ella  Stotser Robertson 

Mrs.  Arthur  Sanders Owasa 

Mrs.  Fred    Sanders Owasa 

Verne    Sanders Owasa 

Iris  Brown Forest  City 

Mrs.  MaBelle Greer    Wilson :.  .Iowa  Falls 

Elizabeth   McDonald .Eldora 

Mrs.  Antionette    Smith Iowa  Falls 

Nellie  Eyler Clarion 

Emma  Davis Iowa  Falls 

NORMAL  DRAWING 

Ethel    MoCord Iowa  Falls 

Ethel  Crawford Burdette 

Lucy  Williamson Eldora 

Lena  Elliott Robertson 

Anna  Smith Bode 

Ivan  Meyer Iowa  Falls 

Irene  Smith Eldora 

Florence  Stookdale Iowa  Falls 

Nellie   Griggs Goodell 

Ralph  Leslie Iowa  Fails 

John  Haselwood Blandinsville,  Illinois 

Floy  Williams Iowa  Falls 

Lucile  Forest * « 

Ethel  Mark 

Frank  Wall Alden 
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Leona  Sherry Iowa  Falls 

Jessie  Foote. . " 

Lula  Mason " 

Sumner  Osgood '■ 

Hazel  Forest " 

CHILDREN'S  CLASS— PAINTING  AND  PYROGRAPHY 

Bernice  Forest Iowa  Falls 

Dorothy  Smith 

Grace  Meyer " 

Beatrice  Stevens " 

Helen  Ricks " 

Hazel  Ricks 

SCHOOL  OW  MUSIC 

PIANO  FORTE 

Laura  Adamson Iowa  Falls 

Eva  Allen. , 

Lillian  Aigley Belmond 

Robert  Bedford IowaFalls 

Ida  Brnce " 

Lizzie  Bond  Webster  City 

C.  C.  Burford Urbana,  Illinois 

Anna  Crapser Iowa  Falls 

Rosalind  Cook Webster  City 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Clark Iowa  Falls 

Dean  Cobb " 

Elizabeth  Carroll Cedar  Rapids 

Pearl  Dmm Eldora 

Lila  Dickinson Iowa  Falls 

Martha  Dillon 

lone  Doyle Webster  City 

Pearle  Elwell La  Porte 

Myrtle  France Webster  City 

Lncile  Forest Iowa  Falls 

Sylva  Johns Ackley 

Cady  Kendall Alden 

Iva  Moats Swea  City 

Jnne  Oppenheimer Webster  City 

Ethel  Price Iowa  Falls 

Aileen  Patterson " 

Miriam  Pyle " 

Rebecca  Peterson Ellsworth 
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Merle  Price Iowa  Falls 

Bertha  Pyle 

Ernest  Ricks * " 

Mae  Ricks " 

Fannie  Ricks " 

Grace  Smith Grundy  Center 

Earle  S winey Iowa  Falls 

Rebecca  Seaver Dows 

Wesley  Schaub Alden 

Gale  Smith . Iowa  Falls 

Jennie  Truman " 

Ella  Wilbur 

Ethlyn  White 

Gladis  Whitley 

VOICE 

Stanley  Anderson Stanhope 

Kate  Arthur Webster  City 

Elsie  Bibler Kamrar 

Leah  Bair Webster  City 

Gerald  Blake 

Ina  Clemenson Forest  City 

Irene  Closz Webster  City 

Katherine  Closz " 

Ilo  Debe Iowa  Falls 

Lila  Dickinson " 

Byard  Dodge Webster  City 

Rev.  Carl  Davis Iowa  Falls 

lone  Doyle Webster  City 

Mary  Doolittle . " 

Jessie  Foote " 

Nella  Farr .Kamrar 

Mrs.  A.  I.  Ganfield Iowa  Ealls 

Josie  Hanrahan ., Webster  City 

Mr.  Haselwood Blandinsville,  Illinois 

Amanda  Hansen ».  Ellsworth 

Caro  Inman Webster  City 

Sylva  Johns Ackley 

Mrs.  George  Johnson Webster  City 

William  Kennedy Iowa  Falls 

Eleanor  Kelley .Hudson,  Michigan 

Mr.  Lamprecht Belmond 

Richard  Mnllins Webster  City 

Mrs.  I.  F.   Meyer. Iowa  Falls 

Elizabeth  MacDonald " " 
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Mildred  Near Webster  City 

Elma  Overmeyer Traer 

Aileen  Patterson Iowa  Falls 

Rebecca   Peterson Ellsworth 

Fannie  Ricks Iowa  Falls 

William  Rood Webster  City 

Earle    Swiney Iowa  Falls 

Carrie  Snow Webster  City 

Beal  Stnart Iowa  Falls 

Edith  Steere 

Griffith  Steere 

Mande    Soule Webster  City 

Jennie  Smnck Iowa  Falls 

Mable  Sterns " 

Wendell  Thorp " 

Anna  White Webster  City 

MUSICAL  HISTORY 

Ina  Cleuienson Forest  City 

Lila  Dickinson Iowa  Falls 

lone  Doyle Webster  City 

Mrs.  I.  F.  Meyer Iowa  Falls 

Mae  Ricks " 

Grace  Smith Grundy  Center 

Earl  Swiney Iowa  Falls 

Wendell  Thorp 

Ethelyn  White 

HARMONY 

Ina  Clemenson Forest  City 

Lila  Dickinson Iowa  Falls 

lone  Doyle Webster  City 

Iva  Moats Swea  City 

Aileen  Patterson Iowa  Falls 

Ethel  Price 

Mae  Ricks 

Rebecca  Seaver Dows 

Grace  Smith Grundy  Center 

Carrie  Waldron Iowa  Falls 

Ethelyn  White 

POST-GRADUATE . 

PIANO  FORTE 

Mrs.  A.  I.  Ganfield Iowa  Falls 

Edith  Steere 
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